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Professional Pere 


Tun outstanding events of the past month 
have been, first, the announcement of the 
success of the War Loan Conversion scheme, 
which has resulted in £1,850,000,000 out of a 
total of £2,087,000,000 being converted up to 
the present time, and, in the second place, the 
success of the Ottawa Conference after a month 
of strenuous negotiations. The full particulars 
of the agreements arrived at are not yet avail- 
able, but so far as they have been disclosed they 
appear to have given general satisfaction, and 
the delegates themselves state that what has 
been accomplished marks a degree of success far 
beyond anything that was expected before they 
left England. On the arrival of the British 
delegates at Southampton they were welcomed 


on behalf of the Corporation by the Mayor, 


Councillor F. Woolley, Incorporated Accountant, 
A short account of the proceedings on the 
occasion will be found in another column. 


We publish this month extracts from the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry into the affairs of 
ome, The report is a long one, and we 


have accordingly selected the portions relating 
mainly to accounts and finance, together with the 
general conclusions arrived at by the Committee. 
One of the recommendations of the Committee 
is that the accounts of the Post Office should be 
put on a revenue as distinct from a cash basis, 
and that it should pay for services performed for it 
by other departments, and receive compensation 
for services rendered to other departments. The 
opinion is also expressed that the separation of 
the Accountant-General’s department—with the 
general efficiency of which the Committee is very 
much impressed—has resulted in financial control 
being to a large extent confined to the exercise of 
ex-post facto criticism instead of manifesting itself 
by active participation in the administration. 


The proceedings of the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ London and District Society will open on 
Wednesday, October 12th, with a luncheon 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, on which 
oceasion the President of the Parent Society, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, will be the principal 
guest. Other items in the syllabus, which 
we publish this month, are a lecture by 
Professor Gregory, D.Sc., on a subject to be 
announced later, a lecture by Lord Melchett on 
“Accountancy Methods as a Factor in the 
Economic System,” and at a later date another 
luncheon, at which the principal guest will be 
Dr. Cyril Norwood, Head Master of Harrow 
School. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York has been discussing the practice which 
prevails to some extent in America of company 
auditors being elected by the board of directors or 
the management in place of their being appointed 
by the company in general meeting, and the 
Chamber has passed the follow ing resolutions :— 

That the Chamber of Commerce of the 

State of New York urges upon the directors 
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of all corporations whose accounting methods 
are not under federal or state supervision, but 
whose securities are dealt in publicly, to amend 
their by-laws to require that independent 
certified public accountants shall be selected 
by the shareholders ; that the reports of such 
accountants shall be rendered in full to each 
and every director and be made available for 
inspection by the shareholders; and that the 
text of the accountants’ certificate be spread 
on the minutes of the company and printed in 
the annual report ; and 
That the chamber recommends that all 
close corporations and firms, as well as counties, 
cities and other political sub-divisions which 
require substantial loans from financial institu- 
tions or others, inaugurate the practice of 
periodical audits by independent certified 
public accountants. 
Our readers are probably aware that in America 
the term “corporation” mentioned in the 
resolutions is used as applicable to trading 
companies as well as to other corporate bodies. 


The case of Koch v. Dick, heard in the King’s 
Bench Division last month, shows the danger of 
making any alteration in a Bill of Exchange, 
after acceptance, without the consent of the 
acceptor and any other interested party. The 
bills in question in this action purported to be 
drawn in London and were accepted and returned 
to the drawers in that form. They were sub- 
sequently endorsed by the drawers and passed 
over to Mr. Koch for value. In order to get 
the bills discounted by a German Bank, the 
word London was altered to Deisslingen,” 
thus changing the bills from inland bills to foreign 
bills, without any communication being sent 
to the acceptor. On presentation for payment 
the bills were dishonoured, and the Court held 
that, as the alteration was material, the bills 
were consequently avoided under sect. 64 of 
the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which provides 
that where a bill is materially altered without 
the consent of all parties liable, the bill is avoided 
except as against a party who has assented to 
the alteration. Judgment was accordingly given 
for the defendant, and Mr. Koch was unable to 
recover. —— 

An interesting point in relation to share 
transfers came before Lord Moncrieff in the Court 
of Session at Edinburgh, in the case of National 
Bank of Scotland v. Askit Limited. A transfer of 
certain shares in the company was passed without 
a formal meeting of the directors, but with the 
verbal assent of three out of the four members 
of the board. The transfer was registered in 


the company’s books, and the secretary issued 


an intimation to that effect. It was claimed by 
the company that the passing of a transfer 
other than at a meeting of the board properly 
convened could not have legal effect, and that 
the right of the plaintiffs as transferees of the 
shares was accordingly incomplete. His Lordship 
refused to accept this view, and found that the 
right to the shares vested in the bank’s nominees. 

The case of Thomas Merthyr Colliery Company 
v. Davis (Inspector of Taxes), referred to in our 
Professional Notes of July last, has now come 
before the Court of Appeal, and the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Finlay has been affirmed. The 
point at issue related to the right of the company 
to charge, for Income Tax purposes, subscriptions 
paid to a Coal Owners’ Association by way of 
calls upon members in relation to stoppage of 
output caused by strikes. The Master of the 
Rolls, in delivering judgment, said there were 
many classes of expenditure which a prudent 
director might incur which were not admissible 
deductions. The dictates of prudence were not 
the true test. The question for decision was 
whether there had been any alteration in the 
decisions of the Courts since the case of the 
Rhymney Iron Company, Limited, v. Fowler 
in 1896, such as to make that case no longer 
binding. He could find no such decisions and 
accordingly held that the subscriptions in 
question were not admissible charges. 

A curious casé came before the Liverpool 
Bankruptcy Court the other day. A receiving 
order had been made against an elderly woman, 
because she had refused to pay her Income Tax 
and Sur Tax, although she proved to be possessed 
of about £80,000, which stood to her credit in 
various banks in Liverpool, in addition to some 
investments. The Inland Revenue Department 
was the only creditor, and the Official Receiver 
stated that he proposed to pay the amount due 
as quickly as possible, and then apply for annul- 
ment of the bankruptcy. A similar experience 


occurred with the same person in the year 1927, 


when a receiving order was made against her in 
the High Court in London. The Official Receiver 
stated that the debtor would not see him or his 
solicitors, and ignored all proceedings and all 
orders of the Court. She was obsessed with the 
idea that she was a very poor woman and lived 
on 30s. a week. 

The position of a landlord in regard to obtaining 
possession of rooms which a statutory tenant has 
bona fide sub-let at a rent which includes payment 
in respect of “board, attendance or use of 
furniture has now been settled by the decision 
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of the House of Lords in the case of Barrell 
(Pauper) v. Fordree. The tenant had sub- let to 
one person three rooms partly furnished and to 
another two rooms fully furnished, retaining two 
rooms for his own occupation. Having received 
notice to quit, he became a statutory tenant, and 
the effect of their Lordships’ judgment is that the 
house was divided into three separate dwelling- 
houses and that two of them, being sub-let fur- 
nished, were excluded from the operation of the 
Rent Restriction Acts and the landlord could 
therefore recover possession of them under his 
common law right. The statutory tenant was 
held to be entitled to retain the rooms which he 
actually occupied, the rent being apportioned 
between those rooms and the rooms which he 
had sub-let. 


Representatives of building societies had a 
meeting in London recently for the purpose of 
considering the question of reducing the rates 
of interest on moneys advanced on mortgage. 
There was a full discussion on the subject, but 
no decision as to any change was arrived at. 
This has caused a little surprise, because some of 
the northern and midland societies have indicated 
their intention of lowering the rates of interest 
charged to borrowers, although the rates now in 
force in these societies are already lower than 
those in the Metropolitan district. It was ex- 
plained by Sir Harold Bell after the meeting that 
there were special problems affecting different 
societies which had to be investigated before full 
agreement could be arrived at, because conditions 
in the south of England were entirely different 
from those in the north, and it is understood that 
a further meeting will be held shortly. The 
question of reducing the rate of interest payable 
to investors was also discussed in relation to its 
bearing upon rates of interest to be charged to 
borrowers, and it transpired that there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion upon the point. 


The official general summary of the operations 
of building societies: in England, Wales and 
Scotland for the year 1981 will not be published 
until later in the year, but certain statistics 
compiled from advance information supplied 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies to 
the National Association of Building Societies 
shows that the total liability to depositors and 
creditors has increased by about £6,400,000 
as compared with the year 1980, and that the 
liability to shareholders has gone up by 
£39,000,000. While the number of societies 
has somewhat decreased the number of accounts 
under all heads has substantially increased. The 
total receipts, which amounted to £169,000,000, 


are about £1,000,000 down, but the advances on 
mortgage have gone up by £1,500,000. 

Two directors of a financial corporation were 
fined £50 each and costs by the Lord Mayor of 
London recently for having contravened sect. 354 
of the Companies Act, 1929, by issuing a form of 
application for shares unaccompanied by a 
prospectus. There was no allegation of fraud, 
but it transpired in the course of the hearing 
that the company for which the parties were 
acting was to receive a remuneration of 25 per 
cent. on the value of the shares sold. His Lord- 
ship said that, as Parliament had fixed the maxi- 
mum penalty at £500, he must treat the offence 
as a serious matter, and he ventured to think 
that if any recipient of the circular had been told 
that out of every £100 worth of shares he pur- 
chased £25 was to go into the pockets of the 
people asking him to buy, he would not have 
given it a moment’s consideration. 

It is announced that in the first five days 
746,257 of the new series of Savings Certificates 
were sold. This is a remarkable achievement, 
having regard to the appeal in connection with 
the War Loan Conversion and in the absence 
of any advertising by the National Savings 
Committee. The issue price of the certificates 
is 16s. and the value will increase to 28s. after 
eleven years. The increase per certificate at the 
end of each year will be 8d., except in the first 
two years, when it will be 4d. per annum only, 
and in the last year, when it will be 1s. 

In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Baldwin stated that holders of 
stock of the 3} per cent. War Loan would be 
chargeable to Income Tax for 1983-84 on the 
amount of their dividends for that year and 
not by reference to the dividends for 1982-33 
on their corresponding holdings of 5 per cent. 
War Loan. Mr. Baldwin said he was glad to 
have the opportunity to make the matter clear, 
as there seemed to be some doubt upon the point. 


The Government has just announced its inten- 
tion to repay the outstanding portion of the 
4} per cent. War Loan of 1925-45 and the 4} 
per cent. Treasury Bonds, 1982-84. The amount 
of the former is nearly £18,000,000, and the latter 
£140,000,000. How the necessary provision is 
to be made is not indicated, but it is anticipated 
that another refunding operation will be an- 
nounced about the month of October. Meantime 
the restriction on new capital issues is to be 
modified to some extent. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that he would be glad if 
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not more than the following operations were 
undertaken until October Ist, when the question 
of terminating the restriction will be considered : 
(a) An exchange of one class of security for 
another without change of ownership. 
(b) An issue of a new security to replace the 
final redemption of another which had, 
prior to July 1st last, been fixed for a date 
earlier than December Ist next. 


The proviso is added that these operations shall 
concern only British (including Empire) sterling 
issues domiciled in London and shall not involve 
underwriting nor the provision of new cash. 


In relation to the present trade depression in 
America, the Journal of Accountancy, New York, 
under the heading We might rejoice in tribu- 
lation,“ makes the following comment: Some- 
one said the other day that the Americans are 
bearing their burdens stoically. There is no 
general unrest. There are practically no strikes— 
as indeed there could hardly be when there is no 
work. There is no breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the Government. We simply 
endure and hope for fair weather. But there is 
another way which might be better yet, and it 
seems that the British in this are showing us how 
to fare. It has been the admiration of the whole 
world that in spite of its terrible burden Britain 
seems to be getting her head above the waves, 
and this is attributed by many careful thinkers 
to the fervour of the people. They seem, most 
of them, to be imbued with a real desire to pay 
and be done with it. They are going down into 
the depths of their pocket books and paying taxes 
far greater than we have ever paid in this country, 
and they are doing it with what seems like 
eagerness in that same spirit of getting done 
with it. If Americans would adopt the same 
patriotic sentiment and each one of them do 
everything possible to make and maintain a 
balance in finance it would help us enormously 
out of the storm.” 


According to the figures of the American 
Federation of Labour; which are based on 
Government information, the total number of 
unemployed in America at the present time is 
estimated at more than 11,628,000, in addition 
to which there are approximately 760,000 in 
temporary employment on farms who will be 
unemployed again at the end of the summer. 
The President of the Federation estimates that 
if unemployment continues to increase at the 
present rate there will be well over 18,000,000 
out of work by January, 1983, and that at the 
present time there is only 30 hours work a week 
for each if all who want work are employed. 


BENEFIT OF EXECUTION IN 
3 BANKRUPTCY. 


Tue Bankruptcy Act, 1914, sect. 40, provides 
that where a creditor has issued execution against 
the goods or lands of a debtor, or has attached 
any debt due to him, he shall not be entitled 
to retain the benefit of the execution or attach- 
ment against the trustee in bankruptcy of the 
debtor, unless he has completed the execution or 
attachment before the date of the receiving order, 
and before notice of the presentation of any 
bankruptcy petition by or against the debtor, 
or of the commission of any available act of 
bankruptey by the debtor. 


If a receiving order is made against a judg- 
ment debtor, and the writ of execution has not 
been carried out to completion at the date of the 
order, the property taken under the execution 
and the fruits thereof pass to the trustee in bank- 
ruptey of the judgment debtor for the benefit 
of the general body of creditors. Where the 
execution creditor has received any money or 
benefit under the incomplete execution, he cannot 
retain, as against the trustee in bankruptcy, the 
benefit so received. In Re Ford (1900), execu- 
tion having been issued upon a judgment for £80 
and costs, the Sheriff, on December 31st, 1898, 
levied under a writ. On January 5th, 1889, the 
debtor, under an arrangement with the solicitors 
of the execution creditors, paid the solicitors a 
sum of £40 on account, and gave to the Sheriff 
authority to re-enter under the writ upon default 
in payment of any of the instalments of the 
balance at the agreed dates for payment. The 
Sheriff thereupon withdrew. On January 14th a 
receiving order was made against the debtor on 
his own petition. At that date the Sheriff had 
not re-entered under the writ. It was held 
that the execution had not been completed as 
to the £40 at the date of the receiving order; 
that the execution creditors were therefore not 
entitled to retain the benefit of the execution ; 
and that the trustee in bankruptcy was entitled 
to the £40 as part of the debtor’s estate. 


If there has been only a partial execution, a 
levy and no subsequent completion, the intention 
of the Act of 1914 apparently is that the other 
creditors may step in and insist on having the 
whole of the debtor’s estate rateably divided. 
The test seems to be whether or not the execution 
has been partial only that is, whether or not a 
partial benefit has been obtained from it. It 
seems that if the execution creditor gets a partial 
benefit, but retains anything in the nature of an 
incomplete execution, then he cannot retain the 
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partial benefit which he has already received. 
If the respondents in the above case had accepted 
the £40 in full satisfaction of the debt, and had 
not claimed a right to re-enter at some subsequent 
time and go on with the execution, then they 
might have retained the £40. It would have been 
the same as though instead of £40 they had 
received the whole £80 through the Sheriff, which 
they clearly might have kept. But they claimed 
to have the benefit of an execution which was 
kept standing over, and which was incomplete, 
and sect. 40 means that where the execution 
creditor is taking such a benefit the general 
creditors may come in if they can avail themselves 
of any act of bankruptcy, and may have the 
property distributed rateably, and prevent the 
execution creditor from getting any benefit from 
an execution which is only partial and incomplete. 

In re Brelsford (1981), judgment for £215 was 
recovered by the M. Co. on September 17th, 
1928, against the debtor, who afterwards became 
bankrupt. On the following day the Sheriff levied 
execution on the goods of the debtor under a 
writ issued by the company for their judgment. 
On September 24th, 1928, it was agreed in writing 
between the company and the debtor that in 
consideration of the company withdrawing execu- 
tion, the debtor should pay to the company £15 
on account of the debt and the balance thereof by 
monthly instalments of £10 each, the debtor 
undertaking, in case of default in payment of any 
of the agreed instalments, to authorise the Sheriff 
to retake possession. In pursuance of the agree- 
ment, the £15 and the costs of the execution 
were paid, whereupon the Sheriff withdrew. Up 
to October 22nd, 1929, the amount paid in 
respect of the instalments was 463, and on 
January 10th, 1980, the Sheriff entered a second 
time into possession to levy execution for the 
balance of the debt remaining unpaid. On 
January 18th, 1930, while the Sheriff was in 
possession, a receiving order was made against 
the debtor on his own petition, and he was 
adjudicated bankrupt. The following day the 
company received notice of the receiving order, 
and two days later the trustee in bankruptcy 
claimed payment of the two sums so received 
by the company, amounting to £78, as forming 
part of the bankrupt’s estate available for the 
general body of his creditors. It was held that 
if the company retained the £15, they would be 
retaining some part at least of “ the benefit of the 
execution within the meaning of sect. 40, 
because they had obtained payment of that sum 
only as the price of their allowing the Sheriff to 
withdraw. As to the £68, that sum which was 
obtained as the price of not allowing the Sheriff 
to re-seize the goods, was also a sum which, if 


retained by the company, would be part of the 
benefit of the execution. The company therefore 
were bound to account to the trustee in bank- 
ruptey for both sums in dispute. 


EXECUTOR’S RETAINER AND 
CROWN’S PREFERENCE. 


Tue name of Cockell is likely to be known by a 
generation of accountants in practice, and to 
more than one generation of students, as the 
decisions which have been given as a result of 
the state of that gentleman’s affairs are of extreme 
importance. The latest development arose in the 
case of In re Cockell; Jackson v. Attorney- 
General, which was referred to briefly in our 
Professional Notes last month. 

Cockell died insolvent owing eight years 
arrears of Income Tax and two years’ arrears of 
Super Tax, in addition to other liabilities. He was 
even indebted to his sole executrix, and it was 
this debt which gave rise to the litigation that 
commenced shortly after his death. In the first 
place, the executrix contended that she was 
entitled to retain what assets there were, and to 
apply them to the discharge of what was owed 
to her by the estate. The argument whereby she 
supported this contention was ingenious. Sect. 
84 (1) of the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, 
provides that, where the estate of a deceased 
person is insolvent, the assets are to be applied 
in discharging the debts in the order prescribed 
by Part I of the First Schedule to the Act. This 
Schedule provides that, where the estate is 
insolvent, the assets are to be applied, first, in 
paying the funeral, testamentary, and administra- 
tion expenses, and then in paying the debts 
which would be entitled to preferential treat- 
ment in a bankruptcy. 

To a certain extent a claim in respect of 
arrears of Income Tax is entitled to preferential 
treatment in a bankruptcy, and it appeared, 
therefore, that some of the arrears of tax should 
be paid before the debt due to Cockell’s executrix, 
since that debt was not entitled to preference. 
But the executrix contended that, in spite of 
sect. 84 (1) and the First Schedule, she was 
entitled to exercise her power of retainer. The 
Crown objected on the ground that, though an 
executrix has a power of retainer, she is entitled 
to retain only as against other debts of the same 
degree, and that, as some Income Tax was pre- 
ferential, their claim was a debt of a superior 
degree to that of the executrix in question. This 
objection was countered by an ingenious argu- 
ment, which need not now be examined in detail, 
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but it was so ingenious that the Judge in the 
Court below found in favour of the executrix, 
and ruled that she was entitled to exercise her 
power of retainer. This ruling was subsequently 
over-ruled by the Court of Appeal and the House 
of Lords, the ultimate result of the dispute being 
that, in so far as the Crown would be entitled to 
preferential treatment in a bankruptcy, the 
Income Tax owed by the estate was a debt against 
which the executrix was not entitled to exercise 
her power of retainer. 


But this was not the end of the dispute, for the 
Crown claimed that they were entitled to claim 
preferential treatment in respect of the best year’s 
tax, and were not obliged to take payment in 
respect of the most recent year’s tax. This point 
had not previously been argued definitely, though 
in earlier cases there were dicta in favour of the 
Crown’s contention. 


Perhaps the most important of these earlier 
cases was Gowers v. Walker (1930), in which the 
Crown’s right of preference upon the appoint- 
ment of a receiver was considered. In this case 
an assessment was made on the company after 
the receiver’s appointment in respect of the 
financial year ended April 5th preceding the 
receiver’s appointment, and it was held that the 
tax due in respect of that year was a preferential 
debt. This decision seems only remotely con- 
nected with the point in Cockell’s case, but the 
Judge decided that it obliged him to give a ruling 
in favour of the Crown, and an order was accord- 
ingly drawn up in the following form: 

“ This Court doth declare that the preferential 
claim of His Majesty for property or Income Tax 
can be made for property or Income Tax assessed 
for any one year ending on any 5th of April 
before the testator’s death.” 

The importance of this order to executors, 
receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, and liquidators 
needs no emphasis. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF AUDITORS. 


The following article appeared in The Statist of 
August 8th, and is reproduced by permisson :— 

There has been considerable discussion recently in 
accountancy circles on the question of amendment of 
company law with a view to defining and clarifying 
the duties of auditors, particularly in connection 
with the accounts of large companies. Professional 
opinion seems to be divided as to the necessity for 
such amendment, one school of thought inclining to 
the view that auditing practice should be standardised 
as much as possible, that auditors’ duties should be 
reduced almost to an exact science so far as legislation 
can do so, and that as little as possible should be 


left to individual discretion. The other apparently 
believes that the lesson of the Kylsant case will not 
be lost either upon individual auditors or upon the 
trend of thought of the profession as a whole, and 
that it can safely be left to the profession itself in 
practice to bring about the desired reforms. If 
the aims of the first school were to be achieved, 
presumably a further Parliamentary Committee would 
have to examine the whole question most carefully, 
and if the fate of the recommendations of the previous 
committee is any criterion it is very doubtful whether 
the result would be satisfactory to anybody. In 
fairness to that Committee it must be said that the 
bulk of the criticisms which led to modification of 
their most important recommendations came from 
those quarters which are now clamouring for further 
amendment and railing at the futile results of the 
final form in which the Committee’s recommendations 
were enacted. There is no reason to think tnat the 
recommendations of another committee, by the time 
they have run the gauntlet of a mass of ill-informed or 
prejudiced criticism, both in and out of Parliament, 
would have any happier result. 


It would seem, therefore, that the greater hope 
must lie in the direction of progressive action in the 
profession itself, and a more sympathetic outlook 
on the part of company directors. The need for 
greater enlightenment of shareholders was emphasised 
by the Judge in the Kylsant case, and his warning, 
as well as the moral of the case generally, should form 
a very useful argument in support of auditors with 
which to impress directors of companies who attempt 
to arrogate to themselves any functions properly 
belonging to the auditors. No doubt in the past 
auditors have been reluctant to maintain their own 
views against the wishes and opinions of directors 
where those views derived no legal support from the 
Companies Act, but it may be argued from the 
Kylsant case that a too blind reliance on the letter of 
the law in such matters, particularly if persisted in 
over a long period, may eventually put both auditors 
and directors beyond the protection of the law, or at 
any rate in the invidious position of having to seek it. 
It may be expected, therefore, that directors will in 
future be more disposed to have due regard for the 
reasonable requirements of shareholders in framing 
their accounts, and auditors’ views thereon. Whether 
those views should be standardised and enforced by 
concerted action on the part of the profession as a 
whole, or left to the individual discretion of auditors, 
must be a matter for decision by the various profes- 
sional bodies, but here again there appear to be 
divided counsels. In any event it is to be hoped 
that, failing general agreement as to the best tactics, 
the more important firms will give a lead in this 
cause. 


That this hope is not a vain one seems to be borne 
out by the more positive attitude taken up by 
auditors as evidenced by the altered tone of auditors’ 
reports in several recent cases which have come to our 
notice. Instead of the stereotyped certificate which 
had come to be almost meaningless it is now by no 
means unusual to see a number of qualifications, and 
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in one notable case amongst those referred to the 
qualification was such as to invite an expression of 
opposite opinion in the directors’ report. This is a 
welcome indication of a more conscientious attitude 
on the part of auditors with regard to their duties 
towards shareholders, and of greater independence in 
their relations with directors. Whether this new 
conception of auditors’ responsibility is sufficient 
to solve the thorny problem of the information to be 
furnished regarding subsidiary companies, including 
sub-subsidiary companies, is more doubtful, and it 
should be noted that under the Companies Act 
auditors have primarily no responsibility in this 
connection. The present legal requirements on this 
matter, whatever may have been their intention, 
have in practice been interpreted in a manner which 
can only be described as fatuous, but although there 
appears to be unanimity as to the need for revision 
of this practice, by legislation or otherwise, there is 
by no means unanimity as to the form which such 
revision should take. It is satisfactory to note that 
the consolidated balance sheet and profit and loss 
account are being more and more advocated and 
adopted, but there are no doubt many cases where a 
consolidated balance sheet may be almost impossible 
to prepare, and may even be misleading. There 
seems, however, to be no reason why alternative 
methods should not be employed, according to the 
circumstances of each case, for giving shareholders the 
information they are entitled to. For instance, in 
some cases it might be more convenient to furnish 
the separate accounts of subsidiary companies with 
particulars of the parent company’s interest in them. 
The main concern, however, of the shareholders of 
such a company is earning capacity, and in most cases 
they would be satisfied with information as to the 
total earnings of subsidiary companies, the proportion 
of those earnings applicable to the parent company’s 
shareholding, and the dividends from subsidiaries 
included in the parent company’s profit and loss 
account. We ourselves do not see any real necessity 
for furnishing this information in respect of each 
subsidiary company any more than if each company 
were a branch, nor, except for the light which it 
throws on the liquid capital position, is the aggrega- 
tion in a consolidated balance sheet of assets and 
liabilities of a heterogeneous nature and value likely 
to be of great interest. Nor again is it of material 
importance to know from which subsidiary companies 
dividends are drawn by the parent company or the 
relation between dividend and earnings in any 
particular case, but the one thing which the share- 
holder or investor does want to know, as the most 
important index to the true state of affairs, is the 
earning capacity of the concern as a whole, since the 
real value of the assets as a whole depends on their 
earning capacity. We do not overlook certain 
practical, though exceptional, difficulties such as the 
treatment of inter-company transactions or of 
preference dividends or debenture interest of sub- 
sidiary companies payable to outsiders where such 
dividends or interest have not been earned or paid, 
or may have been paid out of reserve, but there 
can be no such difficulties of an insuperable nature. 


The whole of this information might conveniently 
form part of the directors’ report in substitution for, 
or in addition to, the meaningless statement which 
is at present required to be appended to the balance 
sheet, and it might be amplified in respect of such 
particulars as reserves, liquid resources, contingent 
losses, &c., of subsidiaries or of the group as a whole. 
The very least to which shareholders appear to be 
entitled is that they should know whether dividends 
paid or proposed to be paid by the parent company 
are covered by the combined earnings of the group, 
but even this minimum safeguard, which was recom- 
mended by the previous Committee on Company Law 
Amendment, did not find its way into the Act. Until 
some such reform, either of the law or accountancy 
practice, is brought about, it will not be possible to 
assume with any confidence that the accounts of 
large concerns do really show the true state of affairs, 
and if the accountancy profession can hasten progress 
along these lines, with or without legal support, it 
will deserve the gratitude of the whole commercial 
community. 

It is unreasonable, however, for shareholders to 
expect to be spoon-fed by their auditors, and the 
notorious apathy of shareholders almost deserves 
the worst that can befall them. A large proportion 
of the blame for the disasters that have overtaken 
many important concerns in recent years must be 
laid at the door of shareholders who have not troubled 
to take an intelligent interest in their companies or 
the management thereof. 


_ 
WELCOME TO OTTAWA DELEGATION. 


A civic welcome was extended to the Ottawa 
Conference Delegates, upon their arrival at South- 
ampton last week, on board the Empress of Britain.“ 

The Mayor of Southampton (Councillor F. Woolley, 
J.P., Incorporated Accountant), speaking on behalf 
of the deputation, tendered the town’s welcome, and 
said that Southampton had a shipping interest con- 
nected with all parts of the British Dominions and 
he thought he could claim that the townspeople had 
more than an average degree of interest in the pur- 
poses and achievements of the United Kingdom 
Delegation in collaboration with their colleagues of 
the Empire. Southampton, he said, shared to the 
full the admiration and gratitude of the rest of the 
country for the strenuous efforts that had been made 
in the interests, not only of consolidation, but of the 
extension of trade and commerce and that revival for 
which they were confidently looking. It was signifi- 
cant that the Conference marked a very definite step 
forward in the development of the relationships 
between the various parts of the Empire which was 
bound to make for stability, common understanding 
and common effort towards securing the interests of 
all. Continuing, he said: I do not know what name 
history will give to the age in which we are living, but 
I am quite sure of this—that this age will be known 
as a period in which men of all nations have learned 
the art of coming together, and that is all to the good 
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and is bound to make for the best interests of mankind 
in future generations. If that is true of most of the 
nations of the world, it is specially true of those 
nations which form the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and we congratulate you and welcome you 
back to the shores of Old England.” Concluding, 
he said that they would be glad to hear in due course 
of the work which had been done at Ottawa and to 
share in the benefits which would accrue. 

Mr. Baldwin, in replying on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, said: I would like to assure you of 
the deep appreciation we have of the honour you 
have done us in coming—the Mayor, Sheriff and 
Member of Parliament for this ancient borough—to 
welcome us on our return to England. We are 
grateful for all you have said. For ourselves, we 
have been a very happy and united team. We have 
not cared who among us made the runs, provided 
the runs were made. I hope and believe we have 
done a useful bit of work, and if our countrymen 
feel we have done a useful bit of work we shall 
be amply rewarded for what has been a very difficult 
and most strenuous month. 


Sotiety of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following promotions in, and additions to, the 
Membership of the Society have been completed since 
our last issue :-- 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 
Cann, Georrrey (Muir, Moody & Co.), 20, 2 Street, 
London, E. C. 1, Practising Accountan 
Mumrorp, WILIAu Audusrus (O. W. 3 Davies 
& Co.), High Street, Kidderminster, Practising 


Petrirr, Donatp Sypney Turn. (Pettitt & Son), 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 45 and 47, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, Practising Accountant. 

Row .anp, Francis Spark, 90, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
upon Tyne, Practising Accountant. 

‘THompson, Harotp Freperick (Edward Blinkhorn, 
Lyon & Co.), 69, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
Practising Accountant. 

‘Tyson, Herspert Jonx, Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

‘Wroor, Atrrep, 7, West Saint Mary's Gate, Grimsby, 
Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

HEARN, JoHN WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Clerk to Newman, 
Ogle, Ashworth & Bevan, Spencer House, South 
Place, London, E.C.2. 

Arnsworts, Joun Cecit, Clerk to Barwick, Kennedy & 
Co., Lloyds Bank Chambers, Keswick, Cumberland. 

Anriss, Smeg Roserrt, Clerk to Saunders & Saunders, 
Salisbury Square House, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Arxinson, CnARLES Rupert, Clerk to Derbyshire & Co., 
4, Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1. 

Ayres, Horace Grorce, Clerk to Holman, Foxcroft 
& Jackson, 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Barry, James, Clerk to Harry L. Price & Co., 47, Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 


BxLenzn, REGINALD ArTHuR, Accountant’s Department, 
2 Wholesale Society, Ltd., Leman Street, 


BRLLAuv, REGINALD FREDERICK, Boro Treasurer's 


Department, The Guildhall, Camb 
Benson, GORE Norman, Clerk to M. Wasley Cha 
Pearson & Co., Golden Lion Chambers, Whitby. 


' Berman, Sipney, Clerk to Frank Harrop & Co., Martins 


Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Bresnan, Ricuarp AvuGustInE, Clerk to E. G. Bresnan 
& Co., Investment Buildings, 67, Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 

Bryant, Francis WIA Joun, Clerk to Hudson 
Smith, Briggs & Co., Exchange Chambers, Bristol. 

Burrivce, ArtHouR Henry, Clerk to Evans, Peirson & 
2 Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 

C. 2. 

Byrne, REGINALD, 3, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, 
E.C.2, Practising Accountant. 

CLav, Cyrit, Boro Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, South Shie 

Le, Hersert Joun, Clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
111, Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 

Cutrs, Georce Hersert, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Williams Deacon’s Bank Chambers, 
Church Street, Sheffield. 

Dan., Epcar WILLAAu, Clerk to Taylor, Froude & 
C. R. Riddington, Crown Buildings, Loseby Lane, 
Leicester. 

Davies, Ricnarp Rona.p, Clerk to Sweeting, Pearce & 
Co., Charles Street Chambers, 4, Charles Street, 


Davis, Georce Artuur, Clerk to Holro Northcott & 
Co., 6, Great Winchester Street, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

Downick, GannL MarsHawt, Clerk to Cooper, Cozens 
& Co., 8, East Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

Dyson, Georrrey, Clerk to W. A. Turner & Co., Martins 
Bank Chambers, 25, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Fieminc, Percy, Deputy Borough Treasurer, 12, Upper 
George Street, Luton. 

FRANKSEN, ALFRED Woop, Broadway Chambers, Southall, 
Middlesex, Practising Accountant. 

Fricker, ReGInaLp Artuur, Clerk to Macnair, Mason, 
3 3, London Wall Buildings, London, 

C. 2 

Fryer, Jonx Mipro, B.Sc., Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E. C. I. 

Grsson, Davip (David Gibson & Co.), 1, College Street, 
Belfast, Practising Accountant. 

Gittam, Jonx Tuomas, Clerk to Thomas May & Co., 
Allen House, Newarke Street, Leicester. 

Gorpon, Harvey, Clerk to G. O. Harrison & Co., 84, 
St. Mary Street, Shrewsbury. 

Goutp, WILIA CLARENCE, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


GrEENWOOD, Eric Artuur, Clerk to Greenwood, Rayner 
& Co., Old Borough Chambers, Bond Street, 
Dewsbury. 

WIILIax Price, B. Com., A. C. A. (Daffern & Co.), 
19-20, High Street, Coventry, Practising Accountant. 


Haey, Maurice, Clerk to J. Herbert Haley, Son & Co., 
29, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


Haut, Tuomas Henry, Clerk to Rawlinson, Allen & 
White, Castle Buildings, Market Square, Dungannon. 
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Harrinecton, KENNETH Propert, Clerk to W. A. Shep- 
herd, Tredegar Street, Risca, Mon. 

Harrison, Frep Jerrrey, Clerk to Walter Harrison, 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Chambers, 40, North Parade, 
Bradford. 

Haragison, Josern, Borough Treasurer's Department, 
Council House, Walsall. 

Horne, StaNLEY WairTaker, Clerk to Bourner, Bullock 
& Co., 17, Albion Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Horton, Epwarp Sraxxv, Clerk to S 1 r, 

19, Fenchurch Street, London, E 8 

Howe, C VIII. Georrrey, Clerk to F. E. Osborn, 36, 

Permanent Building, Mereury Lane, Durban, South 


Holux, WILLIAM CHARLES, Bo Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Municipal Offices, Ba Lane, Derby. 
HunnrBaLt, WALTER GeorGe, Clerk to James Todd bad 

Co., 7, Winckley Square, Preston. 
Jerreries, WiLL1aM WILSON, Treasurer’s Department, 
The Old Guildhall, Plymouth. 

Jones, Horace, Clerk to Barton, Mayhew & Co., 
Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2. 
Kearstey, ALEXANDER WIIAAx, 24, Sarsfeld Road, 

Balham, London, S. W. 12 (formerly Clerk to W - 
ton, Bubb & Co., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3). 
Krionlxv, Currrorp, Clerk to Louis Nicholas & Co., 

19, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Leaver, Bertram Russevt, H. M. Inspector of Taxes, 
19, Salisbury Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester. 


Lewis, Harry Grecory Pettit, Clerk to Pinto 
tiny Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 

MeMarn, Wiiu1am, Clerk to Harmood Banner & Son, 
24, North John Street, Liverpool. 

McMitian, Davip Duncan, Clerk to Clayton & Potts, 
4, South Parade, Leeds. 

McMurray, Josxrn, Clerk to ler, Fray & Whittington, 
1, Dickinson Street, ede os 

Mar.ey, Epwin Henry, Clerk to Veitch & Co., 9, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


MansnalI., WILMA Arrtuur, Clerk to A by & Wood, 
== Southampton Row, 
5 Fe Ol 


Martin, Freperick Hanoi, Clerk to Beavis, Walker 
& Co., 58, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Mayes, GiLBerT Morris, Accountant, Portadyne Radio 
Ltd., Gorst Road, North Acton, London, N.W.10 
(formerly Articled Clerk). 


Morcan, Jonn ALFrep WI ian Tuomas, Clerk to 
Alfred E. Pugh, Carlton Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


Mortey, Henry Atpert (Bond & Morley), 99a, High 
Road, Beeston, Notts, Practising Accountant. 


Moss, Francis Wiiu1aM, Clerk to R. F. Miller & Co., 
Ramsden Square, Barrow-in-Furness. 


Moss, WIA Henry, Clerk to J. W. Wilkinson & Co., 
12, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


NEWELL, Warn, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


Nisset, GrorGe ALEXANDER, Clerk to F. W. Clarke & 
Co., 24-28, Corridor Chambers, Market Place, 


Smith & 


Norra, Corin Grorce, Clerk to W. Murra 
„South 


Berend, 378 and 380, Smith Street, 
Africa. 


Nurr, Grorrrey, Clerk to Nutt & Horne, St. James’ 
Chambers, St. James’ Street, Derby. 


Oxiver, Georrrey Sutton, Clerk to Jones, Crewdson & 
Youatt, 7, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Pers, ALEC ALwyne, Clerk to H. J. Davidson & Co., 
33, King Street, aoe 

Pickarp, Harry, Treasurer's Department, 
Municipal Buildings est Hartlepool. 

Prrr, Pamir Kwyiecut, Clerk to Duart-Smith, Baker & 
Price, Albion House, King Street, Gloucester. 

RANGER, ALEXANDER WILIA, Clerk to Barton, Mayhew 
& Co., Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2. 

Reapinos, Freperick Joun, Clerk to Porritt & Co., 
94, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Ricuarpson, ALBERT LeicuTon, Clerk to Thomas Bell, 
Grey’s Building, 53, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon- 

Rosrnson, James Inouis, Clerk to R. O. Griffith, 44, Can- 
non Street, Preston, Lancs. 
Roy, Dad, B. A., formerly Clerk to Fredk. W. Harris 
& Co., 28, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
Sanps, WIA Henry, Clerk to E. V. Williamson & 
Co., Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 

—— Bertram James, Clerk to George A. Touche 
4 an „ Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, London, 

2. 

Saunpers, Horace Geonrce, Clerk to Wheatley, Pearce 
& Co., 102, High Street, Poole, Dorset. 

Sen, Jrrenpra Natu, formerly Clerk to G. E. Stringer 
& Co., 15-16, Thavies Inn, London, E.C.1. 

Seppon, Vincent, Borough Treasurer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Wigan. 

Suetpon, Norman Epwarp, Clerk to F. A. Cawson, 
Webster & Co., 34, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Surrn, ALBERT, Boro Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, Lytham St. > 

Sorrett, Ernest Rosert, Accountant’s Department, 
Essex County Council, County Hall, Chelmsford. 

Spain, Sk FRIEND, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 

Tavron, Gorpon HERBERT, Clerk to Goodchild & Halpern, 
19, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 

120, yg a ag 


Torr, Epwarp Oswa.p, A.C.A. (J. E. 
& Co.), Fins’ Pavement House, 
London, E. C. 2, Accountant. 

Torrie, ALBERT JAMES ROWLAND GARDENER, Clerk to 
Clarke, Dovey & Co., 28, Rutland Street, Swansea. 

TurNER, Hersert STANLEY, Clerk to r Smiths, 
Hayhow & Co., Purdy's Court, 84a, Street, 
King’s Lynn. 

Weekes, Henry James, Clerk to Woolley & Waldron, 
Blue Peter House, 8 and 10, Portland Terrace, 
Southampton. 

Wetcu, Georce Wax, Clerk to F. Rowland & Co., 
1 Chambers, 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, 

C. 2. 


Waurraker, Hersert VINCENT, Clerk to T. Harold 
Platts & Co., 126, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Witxrnson, Harotp (J. W. Wilkinson & Co.), Eldon 
Buildings, Eldon Street, Barnsley, Practising 

Accountant. 

WiuuraMs, Kennet Sitvester, Clerk to Clarke, Dovey 
& Co., 31, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WINTERTON, Oswald Henry, Clerk to 2 Mackeur- 
tan, Son & Crosoer, Old Well Court, 376, Smith Street, 
Durban, South Africa. 

Waricut, Atrrep Ernest, Clerk to H. H. Kilvington, 
17 and 23, Scarborough Street, West Hartlepool. 


vun, Taomas Brown, Clerk to Wylie & Hutton, 17 
Duke Street, Edinburgh. 
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Correspondence. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF AUDITORS. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Srrs,—I would like to refer to the very able 
article which appeared in The Statist of August 6th last 
on The Independence of Auditors. The writer com- 
ments upon the division of professional opinion regarding 
the necessity for amendment of company law with a view 
to defining and clarifying the duties of auditors, and 
points out the reluctance of auditors to maintain views 
which derive no legal support from the Companies Act. 
This latter consideration is a strong argument against 
those members of the profession who maintain that it 
can be left to the profession itself in practice to bring 
about reforms, for the reason that in cases where auditors’ 
views may be in conflict with those of directors, the 
auditors’ power is almost invariably limited by the 
provisions of the Act. 


The article, however, mainly deals with the unsatis- 
factory provisions of the Act with regard to holding and 
subsidiary companies, and especially so far as regards 
information required to be furnished regarding subsidiary 
companies with which the auditor has primarily no con- 
cern nor responsibility. The writer emphasises how im- 
portant it is that shareholders should be given information 
as to the earning capacity of their company and indicates 
various methods which might be adopted to ensure this 
result. The circumstances vary so greatly in different 
cases, however, that it is impossible to lay down that any 
special method should be adopted, but I maintain that 
unless the results of the operations of subsidiary and 
sub-subsidiary companies are incorporated in the profit 
and loss account of the holding company then the extent 
to which such results have not been taken into account 
should be clearly shown on the face of the published 
accounts. This was one of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Council of the Society on 
Company Law and Accounts. With the law as it stands 
at present the accounts of holding companies may be 
quite misleading as to the true result of its operations. 
In this connection the writer of the article says: 


“Until some such reform either of the law or 
accountancy practice is brought about it will not be 
possible to assume with any confidence that the 
accounts of large concerns do really show the true 
state of affairs, and if the accountancy profession 
can hasten progress along these lines, with or without 
legal support, it will deserve the gratitude of the 
whole commercial community.” 

This consideration does not apply only to large concerns, 
but to every company having one or more subsidiaries, 
whose results are not incorporated or not disclosed in the 

‘accounts of the holding company. 

I contend that without legal support the accountancy 
profession can do little to remedy the present unsatis- 
factory practice in dealing with the results of subsidiary- 
companies. 

May I suggest that the article I refer to might be 
published in your next issue of the Journal? 

; Yours faithfully, 
London. HENRY MORGAN. 
August, 1932. 
[The article referred to appears in another column.— 
Eps., I. A. J.] 


Liabilities of Administrative @tticers 
of Limited Companies. 


A LeEcTuRE delivered to the Incorporated Accountants” 
District Society of Liverpool by 
Mr. BERTRAM 8. BENAS, S. A., LL. B., 
Barrister ai - Lato. 


Mr. Benas said: In a memorable phrase, Sir Henry 
Maine, in his classic volume entitled Ancient Law,” 
observed that the movement of progressive societies has 
been from status to contract. Like all epigrams, the 


condensation of language, while helpful in summing up a 


full consideration of the subject, does not always assist 
elucidation at first acquaintance. Transcribing Sir Henry 
Maine’s phrase from verbal shorthand to verbal longhand, 
if one may be allowed this mixed metaphor, the point 
which the learned jurist sought to establish is that the 
further back we go into the history of the community 
we appear to deal with groups of persons who possess 
rights and duties as members of the group, because the 
group earmarks (in early days very literally) the 
position of the individual in relation to the community 


as a whole, rather than to deal with the individual possess- 


ing rights and duties as such, independently of any other 
group but the community as a whole. We see in various 
ways later developments of that idea in the London City 
Guilds, somewhat earlier the various grades of the rural 
community, such as the yeoman farmer and the so-called 
serf, and we gradually see this group consciousness fading 
into a perfect blaze of individualism in which the in- 
dividual, qua individual, alone is counted. During the 
second half of the last century the wheel has shown signs 
of coming full circle, and trade unionism, employers’ 
combinations, and the enormous growth of joint stock 
companies have all tended towards this end, to say nothing 
of the evolution of political ideas which in every party of 
the State has shown a direction away from unrestricted 
individualism. These observations are preliminary to my 
statement that the accountant, in considering his legal 
position, cannot wrap himself in the mantle of any historic 
group consciousness which would endow him with a special 
set of liabilities or immunities at Common Law. If my 
reading is correct, his Guild is not really old enough to 
have claimed by antiquity any such privileges and Equity 
which in Maitland’s brilliant phrase Came to fulfil and 
not to destroy the Law,” while it placed, or rather its 
books placed, in a special category the taking of accounts” 
never made the accountant a special class for itself as 
the special object of its attentions such as it did with 
infants, married women and lunatics. So the accountant 
is neither above nor beneath the Law, but just naturally 
poised on its level. True, statute law, which often enough 
upsets all calculations, shows signs which illustrate my 
statement as to the movement of the wheel, and particularly 
in company legislation of recent date we begin to detect 
the definition of what one might call group liabilities in 
respect of accountants. 

But, speaking generally, the accountant must rest 
content that he has no exemption from the maxim that 
“Ignorance of the law is no excuse,” and that he can 
search the Statute Book from beginning to end and will 
find no Statute entitled The Law of Accountancy 
Consolidation Act.” To know his rights and duties he 
must piece together those elements of the law which con- 
cern his functions and liabilities. If I were asked to state 
what branch of the Common Law an accountant and 
a secretary should be conversant with, in the first place 
I should unhesitatingly say the Law of Contract. This 
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is fundamental to a knowledge of the legal basis of every 
business transaction. It is almost impossible to conceive 
a single transaction of any person in the normal course of 
a normal day which does not involve the application of 
the Law of Contract, but the process, like that of the 
motion of the earth when normal, is so regular that we 
are quite unconscious of the proceeding taking place. 
Some principles of the law have in text books become 
grouped together under the title of Commercial Law or 
Mercantile Law,” and something like authority has been 
given to the description by the reservation of one of the 
Courts of the King’s Bench Division for the disposal of 
work dealing with the subject usually grouped under that 
title. It will, however, remain to me always a puzzle 
why the law relating to Land should be regarded as out- 
side Commercial Law for the purposes of study by non- 
legal professional men, although, of course, as a Chancery 
barrister I quite appreciate why legal business relating 
thereto should not be decided in the Commercial Court. 
Therefore, the accountant and secretary, after having 
dealt with the Law of Contract in general, should make 
himself familiar with what are largely statutory codifica- 
tions or consolidations of the Common Law, such as the 
law relating to Bills of Exchange and Negotiable Instru- 
ments generally and Insurance and Shipping, while two 
subjects which Statute Law has developed out of both 
Equity and Common Law, namely the law of Partnership 
with its great descendant Company Law (according to 
the view of the late Lord Lindley) and Bankruptcy Law 
are essential topics the accountant and secretary must be 
familiar with in every sphere of practice. 


Of recent years enormous developments in the practice 
of accountants have taken place in relation to the Inland 
Revenue, and this work involves a knowledge of the law 
and practice of taxation both for the purposes of Inland 
Revenue and Local Revenue, while if the secretary is not 
so much concerned to know the law in relation thereto 
he will find it necessary to have a good working acquaint- 
ance with its practice. The secretary, on the other hand, 
quite obviously realises the need for a complete grasp 
of company legislation, while the accountant has to bear 
in mind that company legislation has for him great 
demands not only on his knowledge but upon his vigilance, 
since the Finance Acts and the company legislation get 
often interlocked. In my opinion there are some special 
subjects of Equity which call for the attention of both the 
accountant and the secretary, and they are, in particular 
the chapters on accounts in the equity textbooks and 
those relating to Trusts, the Administration of the Estates 
of deceased persons, Mortgages, and the remedial pro- 
cesses which Equity provides, namely, Receivers and 
Managers, and Equitable Execution generally. The 
accountants take their place as a statutory category 
when they become auditors to a company, and of the other 
statutory offices of the company which have become 
categorised there remains to be dealt with later, the 
director and the secretary. The auditor, the director 
and the afford further illustrations of the move- 
ment of the wheel which I referred to at the beginning 
of my paper. 

The first business of an auditor is to be familiar with 
the Articles of the company relating to his special duties. 
This was the gist of the judgment of Lord Justice Lindley 
(as he then was) in Re Kingston Cotton Mills Company 
(1896, 2 Ch., 279). He must certify to the shareholders 


as to the true financial position of the company. I 
recommend for reading in respect to this duty another 
judgment of Lord Justice Lindley (as he then was) entitled 
Re London and General Bank (1895, 2 Ch., 673). It is in the 
very nature of things that auditors must have recourse 


to the representations of the officers of a company, and 
they will not be liable for difficulties arising therefrom if 
they take reasonable care. Lord Justice Lopes in Re 
Kingston Cotton Mills Company (1896, 2 Ch., 288) 
observed that an auditor is justified in believing tried 
servants of the company in whom confidence is placed 
by the company.” He is entitled to assume they are 
honest and to rely upon their representations, provided 
he takes reasonable care. If there is anything calculated 
to excite suspicion he should probe it to the bottom, but 
in the absence of anything of that kind he is only bound 
to be reasonably cautious and careful. It follows, there- 
fore, that if there is no cause to excite suspicion, reasonable 
inquiries should suffice. Where expert opinion is sub- 
mitted dealing with some matter the auditor is entitled 
to rely thereon (see The Leeds Estate Building Society v. 
Shepherd (36 Ch. D., 787)). This, of course, does not mean 
that an auditor can depute to others the examination 
of that which it is his function to examine personally. 
The most recent authority on this point is in Re The City 
Equitable Fire Insurance Company (1925, Ch., 407), where, 
at page 497, Mr. Justice Romer (as he then was) dealt with 
the question of custom in relation to auditors. By sect. 
152 of the Companies Act, 1929, any provision in the 
Articles or in any contract with the company or otherwise 
exempting an auditor from or indemnifying him against 
liability which by any rule of law would otherwise attach to 
him in respect of any negligence, default, breach of duty or 
breach of trust is void. An auditor, however, can be relieved 
by the Court under sect. 372 of the Act if the Court is 
of opinion that he has acted honestly and reasonably and 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, including 
those connected with his appointment, ought to be excused. 
In general, auditors are entitled to have access to the 
books of the company, but there are circumstances under 
which such access may be, at all events for a time, with- 
held, as when there is a dispute between the auditors 
and the company, as in the case of Cuff v. The London 
and County Land Company (1912, 1 Ch., 440). Auditors 
must check the statements in the balance sheet as to the 
amount of capital, at the bank and in hand, by looking 
at the pass book or obtaining a certificate from the bank. 
See Fox & Son v. Morrish Grant & Co. (35 T.L.R., 126). 


As far as my reading goes, I have never come across 
any case which deals with the accountant as such in 
any other way than under the general category of a pro- 
fessional person holding himself out as one duly equipped 
to carry out the exercise of his calling. If I were to state 
that that involved two propositions, one that he must 
act reasonably, and its correlative, that he must not act 
negligently, I do not seem to be telling you very much, 
but in point of fact I am telling you all that the cases 
dealing with the liability of professional persons virtually 
amount to. The traditions of a profession form safe 
guides for what has to be avoided to be other than negli- 
gent, and common sense and character are sure founda- 
tions upon which to base that which is reasonable. Both 
essentials, the exercise of reasonableness and the avoid- 
ance of negligence, point to the prime necessity of personal 
training in addition to learning from books. 

I am bound to add that I consider the general neglect 
of the study of subjects studied together as a group under 
the title of Equity in our schools of commercial training 
are often the cause of a good deal of trouble into which 
the secretary and accountant sometimes fall. Com- 
mercial Law is usually studied from a Common Law angle 
of vision, and Common Law fastens upon the idea of 
negligence and the idea of deceit in more obvious cases 
than obtains in Equity. 0 

The Equity mind has a kind of detective tendency to 
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scent Breach of Trust, Fraud and Misrepresentation when 
the tracks of these wrongs have been covered up, and 
engenders in the mind of those who are indoctrinated in 
its principles a belief that while everything may be above 
board it is sometimes useful, and very often necessary, 
to pull up the boards and see if there are not smouldering 
fires. My metaphors may be mixed, but I hope not my 
meaning. 

When I turn to the secretary I come to a person whom 
the modern practice of commercial life has saddled with 
as many duties, and of as many different kinds, as the 
Legislature has saddled the County Court bench. 


He has to be conversant with accounts, but is not the 
accountant nor the auditor. He has to be conversant 
with the law, but is not the solicitor to the company or, 
more accurately, the solicitor in respect of any of the points 
upon which he happens to be laying down the law. He 
has to manage generally, but he is not the general manager. 
Very often he has to direct, but he is not a director, 
and he may often find himself taking the chair, meta- 
phorically speaking, without being the chairman. No 
wonder, then, that so many young people anxious to get 
on in the world and secure a comfortable position are 
anxious to qualify as secretaries! If the secretary does 
that which is right in the several spheres with which he is 
concerned the matter usually finds its way into the special 
department concerned, and those in charge thereof get 
properly thanked. If, however, the secretary is wrong 
he will be blamed as being incorrect in what he has done, 
which from another point of view is also right. So that, 
as I have mentioned before, the lot of a secretary, like that 
of a policeman,'is altogether a happy one ! We may group 
the various secretarial functions as follows: 

1. Those relating to the law. He must be a kind of 
legal handyman, having a particular eye to the statutes 
relating to the special business of the company in addition 
to the general Company legislation, the Revenue legislation, 
and at least so far as land law is concerned the law of 
Landlord and Tenant. 

2. Those relating to his functions as a registrar. He 
must supervise the application and allotment of shares, 
the certification and registration of transfers, probates 
and other administration documents, and dividend trans- 
mission. 

8. The organisation of meetings. He must arrange 
the various meetings, issue the notices convening them, 
settle the agenda, record the minutes, and see that the 
resolutions are duly carried into effect. 

4. Those relating to finance. Here his functions may be 
very various, and these will largely depend upon the nature 
and dimensions of the company, but in any event he must 
keep a vigilant eye upon the exercise of borrowing powers, 
raising of new capital, the accounts, the audit and the issue 
thereof, and the state of investments. 

5. Under the heading “general” must be grouped all those 
functions not included in the previous groups, and they 
comprise that of keeping the statistics of the company, 
attending and filing the correspondence, insurance, rating, 
and all those additional matters which require attention 
for the due running of the machine as a whole. 

Having given a general description of the spheres of 
accountant, auditor and secretary, let me deal a little 
more particularly with accounts and audit as viewed in 
the light of the Companies Act, 1929. It is, of course, 
impossible within the time and space at my disposal to 
do more than point to the important changes which the 
new Act introduced, making proper accounts a statutory 
obligation. Under sect. 122 the obligation is imposed 
upon every company to cause proper books of account 
to be kept with regard to :— 


(1) Moneys received and expended. 
(2) Sales and purchases of goods. 
(3) Assets and liabilities of the company. 


Failure to cause this to be done imposes serious penalties * 


upon the directors. Sect, 123 imposes upon directors 
the obligation to prepare and lay before the company 
in general meeting not later than 18 months after incor- 
poration and subsequently at least once in every calendar 
year a profit and loss account. 

Special provision is made for companies with interests 
abroad and for a grant of extension of time by the Board 
of Trade. 

A balance sheet must be made up to the same date as 
the profit and loss account, as well as a report in every 
calendar year. 


Similar penalties for failure to comply with these 
requirements are imposed upon directors. 

Sect. 124 particularises the requisite contents of the 
balance sheet. Sects. 126, 127 and 128 are vitally 
important with respect to holding companies and sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Companies whose assets consist of shares in subsidiary 
companies must set them out separately from all other 
assets, and the aggregate amount of indebtedness must 
be set out separately from all the company’s other 
liabilities. There must be annexed to the balance sheet 
of the holding company a statement stating how the profits 
and losses of the subsidiary or subsidiaries have been 
dealt with for the purposes of the accounts of the holding 
company, and reference should be made to the sections 
for many other special requirements. Sect. 127 defines 
a subsidiary company.“ 

Loans to, and remunerations of, directors must be dis- 
closed in the accounts. Sect. 129 lays it down that the 
balance sheet and statement, the latter in the case of a 
holding company, must be signed by two directors or 
by a sole director, and the auditor's report must be 
attached. A penalty up to £50 is imposed for failure to 
comply. The auditor’s report must be read before the 
company in general meeting, and must be open to inspec- 
tion by any member. Except in the case of a private 
company, all persons entitled to receive notices of general 
meeting must have sent to them seven days before the 
date of the meeting copies of the balance sheet, including 
every document required by law to be annexed thereto, 
and the auditor’s report. Failure to comply involves a 
penalty up to £20. Any member or debenture holder not 
otherwise entitled may demand a copy of the last balance 
sheet and auditor's report. Failure to comply involves 
a penalty of £5 per day of default. In the case of a private 
company any member may require the company to furnish 
within seven days a copy of the balance sheet and auditor's 
report at a charge not exceeding sixpence per 100 words. 
Failure to comply involves a default fine. These provisions 
are contained in sect. 130 of the Act. 


Sects. 182, 183 and 134 deal with the auditors rather 
than the audit. Sect. 132 requires the auditors to be 
appointed at each annual general meeting to hold office 
until the next. If not so made, the Board of Trade may 
appoint the auditors and fix their remuneration. Only 
the retiring auditors can be appointed unless notice has 
been given fourteen days before the annual general 
meeting. The first auditors are appointed by the directors 
until the first annual general meeting. The directors 
may fill casual vacancies. 

The remuneration of auditors who have been appointed 


either before the first annual general meeting or to fill 
casual vacancies is fixed by the directors. In all other 
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eases, except where made by the Board of Trade, the 
remuneration is fixed by the company. Sect. 133 
disqualifies for appointment as auditor: (1) Directors or 
officers of the company ; (2) except in the case of a private 
company, a person who is a partner or employee of an 
officer of the company; (3) a body corporate unless 
acting under an appointment made before August 8rd, 
1928, Subject to the last mentioned proviso, a body 
corporate which acts as auditor of a company shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £100. Sect. 134 makes 
statutory a report by the auditor. Auditors must have 
access to the books and accounts and vouchers of the 
company, and are entitled to require all information 
and explanation from the directors and officers of the 
company as may be necessary for the performance of the 
duties of an auditor. Auditors have now the right to 
attend the annual general meeting and to make any 
statement or explanation with respect to the accounts. 
It is worth while to note sect. 365 of the Act, which con- 
tains general provisions as to offences: (1) Where by any 
enactment in this Act it is provided that a company aad 
every officer of the company who is in default shall be 
liable to a default fine, the company and every such officer 
shall for every day during which the default, refusal or con- 
travention continues, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
such amount as is specified in the said enactment, or, if 
the amount of the fine is not so specified, to a fine not 
exceeding £5; (2) for the purpose of any enactment in 
this Act which provides that an officer of a company who 
is in default shall be liable to a fine or penalty, the expres- 
sion “officer who is in default means any director, 
manager, or other officer of the company, who 
knowingly and wilfully authorises or permits the default, 
tefusal or contravention mentioned in the enactment. 


Let me now deal with some more particularity than 
hitherto with regard to the legal position of the secretary 
over and above what I might call the carrying out of the 
functions which in practice fall upon him to effectuate 
which in most cases the law imposes upon others to cause 
to be effectuated. It will be appreciated that it is not 
possible within the limits of this paper to tabulate a 
complete set of reminders to the secretary as to the details 
of the duties which, as a result of the law, he is called 
upon to discharge in pursuance of obligations imposed 
upon the directors or the company. The position of a 
secretary may be generally regarded as legally that of the 
correlative of master; secretaries are in fact the com- 
——y— — eee See Daimler Company 

v. Continental Tyre Company (1916, 2 A.C., 307). 


The company will only be estopped by his fraud where 
it was his duty to deal with the matter, and where it was 
the duty of the secretary to certify transfers when the 
certificates were left with him the company was held not 
liable on his certifying a transfer without a certificate 
being left. The cases of Whitechurch v. Cavanagh (1902, 
A.C., 117), and Lloyd v. Grace, Smith & Co. (1912, A.C., 716) 
may be usefully consulted on the principles involved. 
For instance a person who has been induced to take shares 
in a company by means of a fraudulent misrepresentation 
of the secretary will have no remedy against the company, 
see Partridge v. Albert Life Assurance (1871, 16 S.J., 199). 
Prima facie, a secretary has no authority to bind the 
company. The dicta in King’s Cross Industrial Dwellings 
(1870, 11 Equity, 149) indicating that a secretary has 
implied authority to bind a company by contracts for 
preliminary advertising must be taken with reserve, 
since in that case there was actual authority to do the act. 
In support of the general principle, the most recent case 
Which is of general use is Indo-China Steam N. 
‘Company (1917, 2 Ch., 100). From, however, the case of 


Longman v. The Bath Electric Tramways (1905, 1 Ch., 645) 
it appears that a company would be liable for the negli- 
gence of the secretary in the ordinary course of his duty. 
ing from the Common Law liabilities to those more 
in the sphere of Equity, it may be stated that, speaking 
generally, the position of a secretary would prima facie not 
be regarded as a fiduciary one. The cases of the Municipal 
Freehold Land Company v. Pollington (53 L.T., 238) 
and Martinsen v. Clowes (21 Ch.D., 857) may be usefully 
consulted hereon. In the latter case it was held that he 
may not bid on an auction of the company’s property 
where he has instructed the auctioneer himself. This, 
however, does not fasten upon the secretary generally all 
the immense weight of obligations which Equity places 
upon the shoulders of those whom it endows with a 
fiduciary position. In general he will not be liable for 
the acts of the board of directors unless he has in some way 
identified himself therewith over and above the normal 
function of a secretary. The case of the Municipal Freehold 
Land Company v. Pollington, which I previously cited, 
may be usefully considered on this point, as also ex parte 
James (49 L. T., 530). Sect. 17 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
involves him in a penalty of £10 for failure to enrol, 
register or record not properly stamped. Sect. 113 of 
the Companies Act, 1929, enacts that the name and 
address of the secretary must be set out in a statutory 
report which sect. 113 requires. He is liable to penalties 
for failing to make various returns, for which see in 
particular sects. 42, 80, 81 and 91, but its seems that 
he is not liable for the penalty for default in calling an 
annual general meeting. Under sect. 129 he must sign 
the balance sheet of a banking company and, if duly 
authorised, authenticate documents under sect. 33. 
Where a person acts as secretary to two companies, the 
mere existence of the common relationship does not in- 
volve the principle that a fact which comes to his knowledge 
as secretary of one company is notice to him as secretary 
to the other company. In order to constitute notice it 
must be shown that it was his duty to the first company 
to communicate his knowledge to the second company. 
See Fenwick, Stobart & Co. (1902, 1 Ch., 507). A secretary 
is liable to severe punishment for falsification by him of 
any books or documents of the company. Sect. 272. 


It would seem that the incompatibility of the office of 
director and secretary are such that the same person 
cannot hold both offices. 


This is probably a consequence of the working out of 
the common law doctrine of service. A secretary is 
liable for misfeasance if he receives an improper commis- 
sion. See McKay's case (2 Ch. D., 1). He cannot be 
personally liable for a mis-application of the company’s 
funds other than by himself though he may have known 
all about it. See Joint Stock Discount Company v. 
Brown (1869, 8 Equity, 396). 


The above represents some of the main principles of the 
law as applied to secretaries. While the legal training 
of an accountant and a secretary should be largely on the 
same lines, I am convinced that some knowledge of the 
principles of the Law of Torts—that is to say, wrongs in- 
dependent of contract—is very needful for the secretary. 
It is one of the curiously interesting features of company 
law that its very comprehensiveness causes one to step 
almost in a moment from the realm of Common Law and 
Equity into the territory of the Criminal Law. I do not 
think that even the outline of Criminal Law is a necessary 
subject either for the secretary or for the accountant, 
as the branches of the Criminal Law involved are sufficiently 
specific to be able to be noted at the points required, nor 
is there any special doctrine as in the civil sphere of the 
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Common Law which it is necessary to understand before 
being able to accept the statements of the criminal law 
on the particular points as they are found; but, like the 
man who did not realise he was speaking prose all the time, 
the secretary is constantly observing Contracts and 
avoiding Torts at every moment of the day, almost 
unconsciously. 

I neither think it possible nor strictly appropriate in 
this place to deal with the position of directors. They 
are, perhaps, hardly administrative officers of a company 
within the more limited meaning that the scope of my 
paper envisages. 

Their duties and liabilities are heavy enough to warrant 
separate treatment. I would, however, like to conclude 
with an optimistic note. While I would most strongly 
urge secretaries and accountants to read and ponder 
over the troublesome cases involving company law which 
created so great a sensation during the last few years, I 
would beg of them not to allow these cases to convert 
caution into fear or vigilance into anxiety. The number 
of wrecks, after all, largely emphasises the safety of 
navigation, and the good ship “Company” can confidently 
look forward to many a safe voyage guided by trustworthy 
captains and faithful crews. 


Changes and Remobals. 


Mr. A. W. Bond has taken into partnership Mr. H. A. 
Morley. They will practise at 99a, High Road, Beeston, 
Nottingham, under the style of Bond & Morley, Incor- 
porated Accountants. 


Mr. E. E. Edwards, Incorporated Accountant, announces 
a change of address to Bank Buildings, Aberdare. 


Mr. Jack Hoffman, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed his offices to Fletcher’s Chambers, Darling Street, 
Cape Town. 


Messrs. Johnstone, Davies & Moulder, Incorporated 
Accountants, 13, Church Street, Kidderminster, announce 
that as from September Ist the partners in the firm will be 
Mr. William Johnstone, Mr. Harry Moulder, Mr. W. N. 
Tranter and Mr. G. A. Tyers. They will practise under the 
style of Johnstone, Moulder & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants. Mr. O. W. Davies has retired from the firm 
and has entered into partnership with Mr. W. A. Mumford. 

Chambers, Street, 

i under the style of O. - Davies, 

Mumford & Co., Incorporated Accountants. 


Miss R. G. Kendall, Incorporated Accountant, has 

commenced public practice at Capel House, 54, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, in with 
Mr. A. J. Field. — ee ee firm 
name of Kendall & ‘ 


Messrs. Saxton, Shaw & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have admitted into partnership Mr. J. K. Brown, A.S.A.A. 
The practice will be carried on in future under the style of 
Saxton, Shaw, Brown & Co., at new offices at 14, Regent 


Street, Barnsley. 


Messrs. H. Theobald & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to 15, Farringdon Avenue, 
London, E.C.4. 


Mr. P. E. T. Whiteley, Mr. L. A. Whiteley, and 
Mr. R. B. Hogg, p as Whiteley Bros. at 


ractising 
Beresford House, Main Street, Johannesburg, have retired 
from the firm of Gibson, Whiteley & Co., Incor- 
1 Accountants, Cape Town. Mr. C. D. Gibson and 
5 r continue to practise under the same 
style and 


at Namaqua House, Cape Town. 


CONSPIRACY ALLEGATIONS AGAINST 
DIRECTORS AND AUDITOR, 


Judgment on Appeal. 

The following is the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of the Combined Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. 
Last month we published the speeches of Counsel and the 
fact that (just as we were going to press) the appeals 
had been dismissed. 


Lord Justice Scrutton, giving judgment, said the case 
took twelve days to try, before Mr. Justice MacKinnon 
and a special jury, and the appeal lasted twelve days. 
Even at the risk of omitting to deal with some of the 
points argued, the Court had decided to give judgment 
before the Vacation. 

The Court had come to a unanimous conclusion on all 
matters argued before it. 


The time occupied by the case was not excessive. In 
the course of three years, nearly a million of shareholders’ 
money had been lost. It was most desirable that such a 
disastrous result should be fully investigated. There were 
various allegations made against the defendants in the 
case, but by the end of the trial before Mr. Justice Mac- 
Kinnon the main issue on which the parties were fighting 
was honesty or dishonesty : Were the acts complained of 
honest or dishonest? The Judge reported that in his 
opinion the jury which sat with him to try the case was an 
exceptionally good jury. Its foreman was a Chartered 
Accountant, and there were two other Chartered Account- 
ants on it. There was no lady on the jury, and that was 
an advantage where heavy business transactions had to be 
considered. The documents they asked for were very 
material documents, and the jury showed very great 
intelligence in grasping the business problems presented 
to them. 

After retiring, the jury sent a communication to the 
Judge. Mr. Justice MacKinnon was tired after a day and 
a-half of summing up, and he momentarily forgot that 
that communication and the Judge’s reply should be made 
public at once, so that Counsel might express their views 
on the reply to be given. 


After the verdict, Sir Patrick Hastings asked that the 
jury be invited to say whether they found on the ground 
of fraud or wilful default. The defendants did not support 
that application. I daresay, said Lord Justice Scrutton, 
they exercised a very wise discretion in not asking, but 
having exercised that discretion it is too late now for them 
to say there is no verdict. The objection to the verdict 
on the ground that it did not find whether the defendants 
had been guilty of fraud or wilful default failed. The 
result was that there was a general verdict. If there was 
evidence to support it on any of the matters in issue, 
there was no remedy in the Court of Appeal. 


Was there evidence which would support the verdict 
on the ground of either fraud or wilful default, and was 
there any misdirection? The fact that conspiracy 
dropped out of the Judge’s summing up was very much 
in favour of the defendants. No valid objection to the 
summing up could be taken on the ground that the case 
was not put as unfavourably as it might have been. 


The matter of wilful default was more troublesome. 
It would not trouble the Court in future because the 
Companies Act, 1929, said that an Article exempting 
directors from the consequence of negligence or 
default would be void. It was contrary to public policy. 
Consequently, the Courts would not in future be t 
with the question of what constituted wilful default. It 
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was notable that all past cases in which this question of 
wilful default was raised started with an admission of 
honesty. If there had been an admission of honesty in 
this case, a much more detailed direction with regard to 
the duties of directors and auditors would have been 
required, but no such careful direction was needed where 
the question was whether the director or auditor had been 
honest. For that reason, one of the main objections to 
the summing up failed owing to the course taken by the 
case. 


Was there evidence to support the verdict on the ground 
of fraud or wilful default ? His Lordship agreed with the 
Judge that where fraud was alleged, wilful default was 
practically the same as fraud. There was evidence, con- 
tinued Lord Justice Scrutton, on which the jury could 
find that Philipp and Spier, the vendor and promoter, 
knew that Koslin (a subsidiary) was an unprofitable com- 
pany, that they represented it as a profitable company, 
provided it with a board that was not really independent, 
and by payments made or allowed to be made to individual 
members created such a condition of mind in the directors 
‘and auditors that they were ready to support and take 
part in any schemes put forward by Philipp and Spier, 
however fantastic and void of foundation they were. 


There was evidence on which the jury might find that 
an unjustifiable dividend, supported by fictitious docu- 
ments, was declared by the directors and sanctioned by a 
general meeting of the company induced to do so by two 
speeches of Oppenheimer—and that this action was taken 
to obtain capital which would be used for the benefit of 
Philipp and Spier in ridiculous schemes, in the manipula- 
tion of schemes which Philipp had created. In other words, 
there was evidence on which the jury could find that all 
the defendants put forward a delusive and unreal balance 
sheet (either knowing it to be untrue or reckless about it) 
in order to justify a dividend not represented by profits, 
but to be used for supporting a further issue of capital 
to bring profits for Philipp and Spier and their associates. 


Bruno Philipp’s first object was somehow or other to 
manufacture a balance sheet for the Combined Pulp 
which would justify a dividend of 20 per cent., and enable 
the company to make a new issue of capital. In that 
issue there would be heavy commissions for underwriting. 
It was essential to secure that object that there should 
be put forward some objects on which the new capital 
would be expended when obtained. It is really difficult, 
said Lord Justice Scrutton, to state gravely the extra- 
ordinary proposals which were put forward by Philipp. 
They look so ridiculous that it is difficult to believe any 
sane people would ever believe in them. It looks more 
like the Mad Hatter’s tea-party in Alice in Wonderland,” 
and it would be an interesting speculation to see who was 
to take the part of the Mad Hatter, and who was to take 
the part of the dormouse. Most of the proceeds of the new 
issue were to go, and did go, to Bruno Philipp by means 
of the company juggle. 

In justice to the individuals, it was only fair to state 
why the jury might have found against them. Sir 
Walter Townley’s case was a melancholy one. He is one 
of a class of people who are one of the difficulties of com- 
pany business in England. Judges are fortunately free 
from the temptation, because they have no retiring age, 
but in other professions—diplomacy, the Army, the Navy 
—there comes an early retiring age, and a man finds him- 
self with a small pension at a time when he thinks, and 
properly thinks, he is competent to go on doing work. 
He has an honoured name with the public, and that is 
what the company promoter wants, The company pro- 
moter wants a man whose name will appeal to the public, 


and who does not know too much about business. The 
name will attract capital. The company promoter will 
manage the rest. Sir Walter Townley said to the jury 
in his evidence: I don’t know much about accounts.” 
He said to us in his speech: “I don’t know anything 
about law,” and he also said there were other apparently 
able people who appeared to understand the matter, and 
he was a passenger. He was a paid passenger. Promoters 
might get him to do things that very likely he did not 
completely understand, but which he never took the 
trouble to understand. There was evidence on which the 
jury could hold that he was reckless. 


With regard to Mr. Goldsmith, he signed the cheques 
of the company. For some reason, the company did not 
receive a report of cheques signed, and there was evidence 
on which the jury could find against him in respect of 
these. From letters written by Spier to Bruno Philipp, 
it was plain that the two were acting in their own interests, 
and not in the interests of the company. Philipp himself 
was past praying for. 

The cases of Oppenheimer and Froude had given the 
Court great difficulty. In Mr. Oppenheimer’s favour was 
the fact that he was at times very critical of Mr. Philipp. 
He took action which, if persisted in, might have entirely 
destroyed Philipp’s plans. Unfortunately, it was not per- 
sisted in. What the Court would have done had it been 
the tribunal to judge, he (the Lord Justice) did not know. 
There was no ground for interfering with the verdict. 


As to Froude, if this had been a case of negligence only 
there would have been need for much more careful direc- 
tions as to the duties of auditors, but from the series of 
trial balance sheets he drew up the jury might easily have 
drawn the inference that what he was trying to do was to 
get a gross profit of £200,000, and get it in all sorts of 
different ways. It could not be said that there was no 
evidence on which the jury could find against him either 
on the ground of fraud or wilful default. 


Lords Justices Lawrence and Greer concurred. 


Mr. Cyril Atkinson asked that the judgment against 
Mr. Froude be corrected by reducing it by £738. 


Lord Justice Scrutton: Yes. 


Mr. Pritt: Does the judgment stand in form that 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover £92,400 from each of the 
others ? 


Lord Justice Scrutton: In form, yes. I don’t think 
it will make any difference. 

Sir Patrick Hastings: I ask that the appeals be dis- 
missed with costs. 

Lord Justice Scrutton: Yes. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Golfing Society. 
The autumn meeting of the society will be held 
at Coombe Hill Golf Club, Kingston Hill, Surrey, on 
September 29th. 
A Medal Competition will take place in the morning 
and four ball matches will be arranged in the afternoon. 
It is hoped there will be a large attendance of members. 
and guests, who may be introduced by members of the 
society. 
D 


Mr. N. J. Shah, Incorporated Accountant, has been 
elected to the Senate of the Bombay University from 
the Registered Graduates’ Constituency. His term of 
office as a Fellow of the University will be for five years. 
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A Lecture delivered to the members of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Bradford and District Society by 
Mr. ARTHUR B. THOSEBY, A.C.A. 


Mr. THosEBy said: At the outset I wish to make a few 
general remarks about the subject and its increasing 
importance from the standpoint of our profession. During 
recent years you cannot fail to have noticed the rapid 
growth of the idea that the accountant is to be regarded 
as the commercial adviser, analyst and doctor.“ Even 
the public is now educated to the idea that an accountant 
is the fit and proper person to investigate anything 
“commercial.” I am of the opinion that this view 
must continue to extend, and that those members of our 
profession who set themselves to meet the demand for 
specialised service of this description will benefit accord- 
ingly. This is an analytical and inquiring age as well as 
a strenuous and competitive one, and I believe our pro- 
fession has a definite and important part to take on the 
lines I have indicated. 


Apart altogether from this, I can commend such work 
to you from the standpoint of general interest. No one 
could truthfully refer to our profession as constituting a 
continuous round of excitement, but it is perhaps closest to 
excitement on investigation work, for this reason: there 
you are compelled to study people and their actions as 
well as facts and figures. On investigation work you can 
regard yourselves as commercial detectives. Most of us 
have a strain of the detective in us, witness the public 
demand in these days for that type of fiction. In this 
connection, some few weeks ago I happened to notice a 
reviewer’s comments on a book by one of our leading 
writers of detective fiction where the phrase occurred has 
confounded the old adage by making fiction stranger 
than truth.” Well, you may come across some things 
which are both strange and true whilst engaged on in- 
vestigation work. I suppose the thrill in detective fiction 
lies in the totally unanticipated solution. You can get 
something of the same thrill out of investigation work. 
For instance, imagine the thrill of being instructed by a 
client to find out what is the matter with his business, 
and ultimately discovering it is the client himself. I 
cannot very well give you personal experiences to-night, 
but I can promise you great interest and even excitement 
in this fascinating field, and I hope what I have said may 
be sufficient to attract some of those present to my 
subject and to provide the necessary tonic for anyone 
present who has been spending the day adding up a day 
book or checking stock sheets. 

Every investigation is somewhat different, calling in 
some part for different treatment, but, of course (as the 
text books would say), there are general rules subject to 
modification in certain cases. Having this in mind, you 
will understand that my lecture must be viewed as 
indicative rather than particularised. 

Our training as accountants and auditors should fit 
us to make deductions and to draw conclusions from 
masses of figures which to the uninitiated would seem 
either confusing or entirely meaningless. An investigating 
accountant must certainly be able to do this, but, in 
addition, he must have other qualities: to name a few, 
tact, reasoning power, some ability in cross-examination, 
general knowledge (the wider the better), and, above all 
and vitally necessary, common sense. It is quite true that 
some people are better endowed by Nature with these 
gifts than are others, but, to the students present, I would 
say that some of these qualities can be developed, more 


amination of the Institute or the Society has a certain 
amount of the vitally necessary common sense. 

Much of what I shall have to say to-night must of 
necessity deal with the practical side of investigation 
work, but I do wish to emphasise the fact that in many 
instances the most valuable information and guidance 
will not be gleaned from the books nor from a com- 
parison of figures, but rather by the application of the 
other qualities I have mentioned. From this you will 
understand that I believe each separate investigation, 
and the various interested parties, requires careful study, 
not only with a view to getting at the truth, but to 
supplement and assess the deductions and conclusions 
you will make from the books and records, the latter being 
what may be termed the practical side of the work. 

Speaking generally, the investigation work which a 
practising accountant is called upon to do may be expected 
to fall under the following headings :— 

On behalf of a client who is wondering whether to 
purchase or invest money in a business. 

On behalf of a client (shareholder, proprietor or 
creditor) having money in a business and wondering 
how to get it out, or, alternatively, what to do with 
the business. (Generally you have to find out why 
the business is losing money and whether it can be 
made profitable.) 

The detection of fraud. This heading includes 
fraud arising in connection with taxation where an 
investigation is undertaken with the idea of ascer- 
taining the nature and extent of undisclosed lia- 
bilities for taxation. 

I am going to deal with the last heading first, and as 
briefly as possible. 

The detection of frauds of the cashier type usually 
necessitates reconstruction of the books, generally effected 
by obtaining copies of ledger accounts from suppliers and 
customers, and copies of the bank pass books. Frauds 
arising by way of stock leakage can only be proved if the 
records permit of the preparation of what is tantamount 
to a Material or Stock Account. The type of business, 
as well as the adequacy of the records, must be carefully 
considered before embarking upon such work, otherwise 
you may find, after your labour, that the results are 
incomplete or unconvincing. Whilst on this subject, I 
would like to say that I take the view that practising 
accountants should indicate to their clients the ad- 
visability of maintaining in their businesses adequate 
material and stock records permitting either an internal 
or professional audit of quantities and production. In 
some businesses stock leakage would thereby be elimi- 
nated ; in many businesses, valuable data on production, 
as well as other up to the minute information, would 
be the reward for the effort and expense. At this point 
may I venture a word of criticism on my own profession ? 
As professional auditors, I believe we spend too much 
time verifying the petty cash, whilst leaving the stock 
(quantities and valuation) severely alone, this although 
the stock probably represents the major part of the liquid 
assets of the business. However, I must not digress from 
my subject. 

Fraud in balance sheets and accounts should not 
occur where reputable auditors are employed, but the 
fact remains that fraudulent, wilfully misleading and 
unduly optimistic balance sheets, have been known to 
exist and to require exposure. The work in such a case 
will usually call for a re-audit of the books, probably 
coupled with re-assessment and careful verification of the 
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assets and liabilities. In passing, I may say that in such a 
ease the stock is usually found to be inflated in value or 
even non-existent. Much of what I shall have to say 
later bears upon the subject of the re-assessment and 
verification of a balance sheet, and is equally applicable 
to this type of fraud. 

Taxation investigation work is usually undertaken 
under the guidance of the Inland Revenue Authorities 
themselves, and therefore I do not propose to discuss it at 
length. I may say, however, that taxation frauds take 
many forms, the omission of sales, the duplication of 
purchases, omission and undervaluation of stocks, 
fictitious and improper expenses, and, in the case of 
private individuals, omission of income. The work usually 
calls for the reconstruction of the books, the examination 
of expenses, sometimes for the preparation of Material 
or Stock Accounts. In the case of an individual, the work 
often centres round a close examination of private bank 
pass books, and the attempt to discover where all the 
assets have come from. Here you encounter what is 
known as the means test.“ This is a method of proving, 
in a general way, whether all income has been accounted 
for. You start with the individual's assets on a certain 
date (say the commencement of a year), add his known 
income and any legacies or gifts, deduct a reasonable 
sum for living and known expenses, and thus arrive at his 
approximate wealth at the end of the year or longer period. 
If his actual wealth at the end of the year or period shows 
a higher figure the inference is that some source of income 
remains undisclosed. Ingenuity and patience are essential 
qualities for this type of work. 

I shall now turn to the other two classes of investigation 
work, which are more likely to interest my listeners since 
they are more often encountered. You will no doubt 
remember my definition of the two classes: 

On behalf of a client who is wondering whether 
to purchase or invest money in a business. 

On behalf of a client (shareholder, proprietor or 
creditor) having money in a business and wondering 
how to get it out, or, alternatively, what to do with 
the business. 


At this point I will mention four general rules of pro- 
cedure which are almost universal in their application and 
utility to these two classes of investigations: 

(1) At the commencement of an investigation always 
try to get someone to show you over the works or 
place of ‘business and to explain the processes or 
whatever is done. 

(2) Always be a willing listener to anyone in authority 
who will talk to you. 

(8) Do not be afraid of asking questions but do not 
answer them ; sometimes a particularly innocuous 
question leads to surprisingly good results. 

(4) Keep an open mind and do not commit yourself 
in the early days of the investigation to any definite 
view or belief. 

The basic principles upon which you conduct your 
inquiry need not be radically different in either class of 
investigation and I can conveniently deal with them 
together. However, I should perhaps point out that the 
solution to problems of the first class (whether your client 
shall invest or not) is usually much simpler than the 
solution to the problem when your client’s money is 
already in the melting pot. In cases of the first class, 
Where there is nothing to hide, you are generally received 
with open arms, and in any case your duty is simply to 
advise your client either yes or no with facts and 
Teasons for your advice. If there is any apparent attempt 
to limit the scope of your inquiry, or you are not entirely 


satisfied with the bona fides of the party whose business 
you are investigating, and the degree of assistance he 
accords, you should advise your client to pass by the 
investment. In the second class of case, however, you 
will often experience a degree of resistance from some of 
the interested people, and even when you have found the 
answer to the problem you may have to work out all the 
details of a scheme to meet the situation. 

It is almost safe to assume in these days that audited 
accounts will be available for the business you are called 
upon to investigate. On receiving your instructions you 
should call for copies of such accounts (half-yearly 
accounts if available) covering, where possible, the past 
four to six years. Having obtained the required accounts, 
I advise columnar tabulation for purposes of comparison. 
Alternatively, you may make a careful and comparative 
visual examination. In either case, the trading account 
(section by section), the profit and loss account, and the 
balance sheet should be taken as separate studies. 
There is an old saying that “ comparisons are odious,” 
but they are very useful to an investigating accountant. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to remind you 
that in making some of these comparisons regard must be 
had and proper allowance made for any known outside 
factor, such as a noticeable rise or fall in the price of the 
raw material (or its equivalent) used in the particular 
business. This may be expressed in another way by 
saying you must have regard to the purchasing power of 
the Pound in reference to the particular business under 
consideration during the period covered by the accounts. 
Considerations of this nature arise in making a com- 
parison of such items as stocks, purchases, sales and 
expenses. During recent years the purchasing power 
of the Pound, expressed in various raw materials and in 
services, has varied to such an extent that when making 
a comparison of such an item as sales it has been necessary 
to compare the physical turnover as distinct from value. 
To my mind there are certain. comparisons, such as sales, 
which it is always better to base upon the physical 
figures where available rather than on values. 

I am going to assume that due weight has been given to 
such outside factors, and I shall now proceed to deal with 
some of the deductions to be made from the careful com- 
parison I have suggested. Firstly, from a comparison 
of some of the items appearing in what is generally 
called the first section of the trading account 


Srock. 

Unless the turnover has risen considerably, even a 
gradual increase in this figure calls for consideration, 
particularly if coupled with an increase in the percentage 
of gross profit earned, or if the turnover be diminishing. 
Several things may be happening. Obsolete and almost 
unsaleable stock may still be lingering in the stock sheets. 
By the way, when you go round the works or business 
premises have a general look at the stock; sometimes 
your eyes may tell you something worth knowing. Alterna- 
tively, the values may have been gradually inflated, or the 
basis of valuation may have been varied. If you are 
suspicious, you will have to examine the stock position 
very closely, but I will refer to this work later. 


PURCHASES. 

Comparisons are not of great value here, but whilst on 
the subject I may say that there are a number of questions 
arising out of purchases and applicable to most inquiries 
which you will do well to consider, such as :—Do the 
management appear to buy intelligently and in the best 
markets? How are fluctuations in buying price carried 
into the selling price ? What is the degree of co-operation 
between the buying, the production, and the stock and 
selling organisation? These, and similar questions, go 
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right to the heart of any business, the management, and 
they are particularly important when you are con- 
sidering the case of a declining business. 

SALEs. 

Movement, or lack of it, in the figures of turnover is 
worth considering. If an analysis of the sales is available 
either by individual areas, materials or anything else, it 
should be studied, comparatively, if possible. You may 
find, for example, that the sales of one commodity are 
falling away, or the sales in one market, or you may find 
that certain agents are not showing results. Careful 
analysis of this item, by your own staff if necessary, will 
usually repay the time and labour, either in the case of a 
declining business or where your investigation is made 
on behalf of an intending investor. 

If the business involves production, you should en- 
deavour to ascertain the average percentage of machinery 
which has been employed year by year (shorter periods if 
possible) and what percentage of machinery has to be 
employed to avoid losses. In some instances you will 
have to consider this information with regard to the degree 
of 2 likely to be attainable in the future. 


RETURNS. 

The percentage of returns and allowances to turnover 
is important and any increase in the figures should receive 
careful attention. If the figures seem excessive, or if 
there is an increase, you will find it desirable to analyse 
the item and to try to ascertain the reason. Correspondence 
files with customers (your own selection) may tell you 
something important about this feature of the business 
and throw light upon the quality of the production. 


PropuctivE WaGES AND Direct Oncost CHARGES. 

If possible these must be compared with somethjng 
forming a convenient and reliable standard of com- 
parison. Each case varies, and you must look for the most 
reliable basis for comparison. If there is some system of 
costing available, as in a manufacturing business, you 
may be able to find out if the labour cost per unit is 
increasing or diminishing, which is a useful check upon 
the efficiency of the management. 

EXPENsE ITEMs. 

Now for the second section of the trading account 
Your tabular or visual comparison may at once direct 
special attention to certain items of expense, but it is 
usually advisable to examine and analyse the various 
items critically with a view to discovering whether they 
are reasonable, or afford scope for the economy axe.” 
You will note the discoveries you make and the economies 
you think can be made. The items here are not all sus- 
ceptible to variation in the same way. The items where 
economy is frequently possible and where extravagance 
is most likely to be discovered are the following: 

Salaries.—Call for a list of all salaried people with 
particulars of their duties. Look back for a few years 
in the salaries book and try to follow their progress and 
advancement. You will have to try to find out for your- 
self what is the calibre and ability of the really important 


— 


personnel and expenses of each branch or agency and its 
results, improving or the reverse, should be considered. 
Sometimes you may find that a branch office is no 
justified and may be eliminated with considerable saving 
Arrangements with agents may sometimes call for revision 
or new and livelier agents may be required. In most 
businesses you find agents’ and travellers’ reports are 
available. Some of these should be scrutinised. 


General or Sundry Expenses.— This item should be 
examined as it may conceal anything. Small savings are 
often possible under this heading. 

Stores Items.—The nature of the check on the issue of 


items of stores is often worth inquiring into. Extravagance 
occurs where there is no supervision. 


Rent and Similar Standing Charges.—Where the business 
is declining, these items must be considered from the 
standpoint of the possibility of transferring the business 
to a cheaper location. 


The profit and loss account generally contains little 
useful information beyond the item Directors’ Fees. If 
you are acting for an intending investor or purchaser you 
will, of course, have regard to the net results and the 
dividends which have been or could have been paid on 
the capital employed. 

From a general comparison (a detailed comparison is 
not really necessary here) of the items in the various 
balance sheets you will form some idea as to the progress 
or decline of the business during the period under review, 
and often you may drop across a clue worth following up. 
I also recommend you to take the various balance sheets 
and ascertain the amount of liquid capital in the business 
at the date of each balance sheet. If the business is a 
progressive and well- business and profits have 
been earned, you ought to find that the liquid position 
has been strengthened. A comparison of the figures of 
liquid capital with the turnover achieved may also be 
useful, particularly if you have to decide whether the 
volume of the business can be increased without new 
capital being provided, or, alternatively, the likely and 
requisite turnover after introducing new capital. 


According to the type of case and your instructions, 
you will have to decide how far you will discuss your 
findings and views at this point with the directors or 
proprietors. If you are acting for an intending investor 
or purchaser it may not be necessary. If, however, you 
are trying to find out what is the matter with the business, 
now is the time to seek separate interviews with the 
various heads and to persuade them to give you their 
ideas on the business with reasons for its failure or ideas 
for its future development as the case may be. You will 
generally find that some of them are very ready to do this. 
I do not say you must accept their views or ideas, but it is 
often useful to know their attitude. Naturally you will 
not tell them very much. 

Apart from what you have learned from your com- 
parisons and from your detailed analysis of various 
expense and other items, having kept your eyes and ears 
open you should now know something of the business 
and the personnel of the management. You will have 
reached decisions as to whether, in your view, the manage- 
T 
or merely normal. 

Vou may now commence what for lack of a better term 
I will call the verification of the assets and liabilities of 
the business. 


Many things must be looked for, enen 
you an outline of the work. 


= n .. mmm... 
people and the reason for their salaries. You will some - 
times find there is the least reason behind the largest 
salaries. 
Motor and Travelling Expenses.—These may call for 
analysis. Try to ascertain who are the expensive people 
and what results they achieve. Many businesses are very 
lax in regulating and checking such expenses. 
Telephones, Telegrams and Cables.—A comparatively 
small item but generally susceptible to the “ economy 
ee, Ofer, 22 — 
Branch Office, Agents and Similar Expenses.— The 
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ASSETS. 

Land and Buildings.—Analyse the relative accounts 
appearing in the books to obtain the original cost and the 
amount of additions and depreciation written off. Accord- 
ing to your instructions, consider such questions as: the 
date and condition of the buildings? their suitability 
for the purposes of the business? transport and labour 
facilities? the room available for extensions? possi- 
bilities of sale or division? the existence or possibility 
of obtaining a mortgage or charge on the property? and 
the likelihood of appreciation or depreciation in the value 
of the buildings or site ? 

Plant.—Analyse the relative accounts as in the case of 
land and buildings, considering such things as the age 
of the plant, the amount spent on additions, the amount 
of the expenditure on repairs and renewals, whether the 
plant is modern and competitive, or is likely to be super- 
seded. Also, try to ascertain whether any of the plant 
is out of commission for any reason; in other words, is 
all the plant capable of effective use in the business, and 
is the plant well balanced ? 

Stock.—It will generally be found desirable to test or 
prove the physical accuracy of the stock. Tests or 
entire verification may be possible from the material 
records, if adequate. The valuation may be tested in 
various ways, against purchase invoices, sometimes 
against sales invoices, sometimes against costings or 
material records. The method must depend upon the 
nature of the business and the type of the stock. I regard 
the verification of the stock (physical and valuation) as of 
great importance in making an investigation, either to an 
intending purchaser or when endeavouring to decide 
whether a business should be continued or closed down. 
The stock often represents the raost important asset and 
on it depends very largely the accuracy of past trading 
results and the possibilities of future trading profit. You 
cannot give too much time and thought to questions 

the stock, not forgetting its saleability and the 
amount of old stock carried. 

Debtors.— These can usually be verified very quickly. 
In examining the ledgers regard must be had to the 
present position as well as to the balance existing at the 
date of the last audited accounts, this to discover any 
bad debts which have arisen in the meanwhile or any new 
and large accounts which have been opened. You will 
note the type of customer, the number and extent of the 
unsatisfactory accounts, and the risk of bad debts (not 
only in the business but in the particular trade). Also, 
do not forget that an examination of sales ledger accounts 
can sometimes tell you whether the products of the 
business are as acceptable to the trade as they were. You 
may find that good accounts are being closed and that 
returns and allowances are increasing. Agents’ and 
travellers’ returns, if available, and a few correspondence 
files with customers are sometimes well worth perusing, 
as I have already mentioned. 

LIABILITIES. 

Turning now to the liabilities of the business: Examine 
the purchase ledger carefully: also the purchase invoices 
should be looked over for the period from the date of the 
last audited accounts to see whether any important 
accruing liabilities were conveniently or items 
wrongly included as in stock. It is also advisable to 
glance over the payments side of the cash book to see 
if any unusual payments have been made since the date 
of the last accounts. 


Whilst on this subject I may say that should 


you 
always consider whether the last accounts have been 
prepared with the knowledge of your impending in- 
vestigation. It is very useful to have accounts close up 


to the date of your investigation, but it can have its 
disadvantages. 

Whilst dealing with the liabilities of the business; do 
not forget the taxation position. This is particularly 
important in these days where an available carry forward 
of losses may be of considerable importance to a position. 
Also, you should find out whether the liability is agreed 
and is included in the accounts, or if there is any out- 
standing difficulty with the Inland Revenue Authorities. 

The products of some businesses have a contingent 
liability attached to them under guarantee or otherwise. 
In such cases you must consider this liability and what 
provision has been made for it. Also, what has been the 
experience in the past in this direction. , 

You must now turn your attention to the question 
of the contractual commitments and liabilities of the 
business as regards purchases. Also, it will usually be 
found necessary and convenient at this stage to consider 
the extent and value of the orders on the books. In 
considering the order book, needless to say you must 
have some regard to whether the orders will ever be taken 
up and the standing of the customers. You should be 
able to ascertain whether the orders can be completed 
from stock and by taking up the purchase contracts, or 
whether further buying will be required ; in other words, 
whether the business is overbought or oversold. In some 
industries—for example, our wool textile industry—this 
question is of almost paramount importance in assessing 
the position of a business, the reason lying in the violent 
fluctuations occurring in the market price of the necessary 
raw material. There are other industries where the 
question is of equal importance. Further, note it is not 
sufficient to know the extent to which the business is 
overbought or oversold ; you must know what potential 
profit or loss is concealed in such a position. 


In the wool textile and, similar industries you must 
ascertain what has been the buying policy of the manage- 
ment if you are to understand fully the reasons for the 
results disclosed by the accounts. For instance, during 
the past three years most businesses where the policy 
has been to overbuy consistently might be expected to 
show losses apart altogether from any other consideration. 
If you reach the conclusion that the policy of the manage- 
ment has resulted in losses you may have to try to assess 
the damage to see how the business has functioned 
apart from such losses. 


I regard this as an entrancing side of the work on many 
investigations, but I must pass on to costing,and what 
you may learn from that source. 


I have already referred to the fact that any existing cost 
records may be worth examination. If you are making an 
investigation to find out what is happening to a business 
this side of the work is of particular importance, as you 
must endeavour to ascertain whether there is any funda- 
mental error affecting the selling price obtained or the 
judgment of the management. During recent years we 
have almost got used to the idea that you have to sell an 
article for what you can get for it and according to the 
degree of “sales resistance” experienced from com- 
petitors. In such circumstances, costings seem of little 
value, but, in actual fact, accurate costings have their 
use even in such times as providing a useful guide on which 
to obtain business, since it is a poor way of doing business 
to be always following your competitors’ quotations. 
The business you are investigating may be suffering in 
that way or by attempting to obtain prices which are not 
competitive, based upon inaccurate or badly 
costings. ; 

At some stage in the work, if the business under inquiry 
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be a limited company, you will have called for the statu- 
tory books and the minute book. Sometimes there are 
records of meetings of the management which provide 
useful reading. Sometimes, too, you will find it desirable 
to call for and peruse the various agreements in which 
every business seems to entangle itself. 

You will now be reaching the point when you will have 
gathered the necessary information, formed your opinions, 
and can commence to write your report. Now let me 
say at once that this is not the easiest part of the work. 
I am one of those who believe that your report should not 
be limited to a statement of facts, but should lead to 
definite conclusions and give definite advice. If you are 
advising a client who is considering an investment you 
must, of course, give him tabulated results and indicate 
what you consider to be the future possibilities of the 
business, and why. gee ae See Pou ee 
him are whether the business is declining or improving, 
and why ; what you think of the management ; what your 
examination of the assets and liabilities has disclosed ; 
the measure of his risk with advice as to the best form 
for his investment. Naturally, unless you are certain 
that the business is sound, efficiently managed, and has 
possibilities of absorbing and profitably using new capital, 
you will say “ no to your client. 

If, on the other hand, you are advising someone who is 


report must be rather different. First of all you have to 
decide whether the business can succeed or not ; that is to 
say, whether it can succeed if your recommendations 
are carried into effect. If you yourself are satisfied that 
it cannot succeed in any event, it is your duty to say so, 
and in no uncertain manner, of course giving reasons. 
If this be your view, you will show that the business is’ 
declining and must continue to decline despite any 
economies which can be made or other steps which may 
be possible. If you can prove this or indicate its likelihood 
by figures in your report, you must, of course, do so. 
Let us hope, however, that as a result of your examination 
you feel certain of a happier outcome. Now you have to 


ears and your common sense, I am sure on finishi 
your report you will feel satisfied with it. What is more, 
time will prove the wisdom and good sense of your advice, 
than which there cannot come to you greater cause for 
satisfaction. 


Reviews. 


Cost Accounts. By Walter W. Bigg, F.C. A., F. S. A. 4. 
London : Macdonald & Evans, 8, John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1. (294 pp. Price 10s. Gd. net.) 

This is a useful book on the subject of costing, dealing 
as it does with all sections in considerable detail i i 
contract costs, process costs, single costs and standard 
costs, and embodying a chapter on the reconciliation of 
the cost and financial accounts. Numerous forms with 
specimen entries are given in illustration of the text, and 
each chapter is followed by a number of questions selected 
from the examination papers of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors and other accountancy bodies. 
The author shows an intimate knowledge of his subject. 


(Publishers) Limited, 8, Kirby Street, E. C. l. (296 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) 
The arrangement of this publication is very convenient, 
and the matters discussed are mainly those where difficul- 
ties are likely to arise, as for instance allowances and 


continued Businesses. Numerous examples are given 

showing the working out of claims and the preparation 

of returns. 

The Law of Arbitrations and Awards. By Horace S. 
Palmer, M. A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman d Sons, Limited, Parker Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. (160 pp. Price 6s. net.) 

The primary object of the author is to cover the subject 
in sufficient detail to meet the requirements of students 
for the examinations of accountancy bodies and certain 
other institutions. Hence only the main principles are 
dealt with. The book, nevertheless, contains a large 
amount of information which will be found useful to any- 
one who may be acting in the capacity of Arbitrator. 
TT eee 


Distribution Accounts. By Joseph Johnson, 
4. C. IS. London: Gee & Co. (Publishers) Limited, 
8, Kirby Street, E. C. I. (126 pp. Price 8s. net.) 
The system described by Mr. Johnson is one which has 
been in actual operation in a leading Petroleum company 
and has been found to give satisfactory results. We 
believe, also, the book is almost the only one on the subject 
which has been published. After describing the method 
by which the distribution of Petroleum is carried out, 
Mr. Johnson explains the chief documents used in record- 
ing the transactions, and then proceeds to deal with the 
book-keeping, including hire-purchase transactions, statis- 
tical returns and internal checks on error or fraud. In- 
voicing and posting by machinery is also explained. In 
a final chapter a description is given of the slip system 
which is a system designed to effect economies in clerical 
costs by using only the barest minimum of records. The 
appendix contains numerous forms and some illustrations 
of modern appliances used in the account keeping. 
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both to your own satisfaction and that of your client. If 
you have decided on economies you must indicate what 
they are and the total amount of annual saving which 
can be effected. If you think some improvement in 
selling activity is needed, you must indicate the directions. 
If you are of opinion that departments should be closed 
or opened, or whatever steps are desirable, you must give 
the fullest advice in your power. Briefly, your models 
must be working models, and you must not advise the 
carrying on of the business or the sinking of fresh capital 
in a venture unless you are reasonably certain that on the 1 
adoption of your recommendations the business can be 
saved. 
Your Honorary Secretary has given me a very big 
subject, and in the time at my disposal I have only been 
able to give you a very general outline of the work which 
you may find necessary on an investigation. I am well 
aware that there are many things I have not mentioned. 
My aim, however, has been to interest the students 
present in this very important branch of our work and to 
provide food for thought rather than the fullest of meals. 
Some of you may be disappointed because I have not 
given you any personal experiences. To those I would 
say that I am not yet old enough and, perhaps, not so 
unwise as to indulge in reminiscences. ~~ 
will respond to treatment on lines similar to those I have 
indicated, and if, in addition, you have used your eyes and 
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Status and Duties of Secretaries and Directors. 


Lane, W.C.2. (138 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
Secretaries and Directors will find in this little book 
very concise information and advice on points of difficulty 
that arise in carrying out their duties. Part I relates 
to secretarial work and Part II to Directors, whilst Part III 
deals with the obligations of both secretaries and directors 
in relation to allotments, minutes, meetings, transfer 


Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 386 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 
This is a somewhat formidable book dealing with a very 
difficult subject and containing many facts and statistics 
as well as expressions of opinion. In a foreword Sir 
Josiah Stamp says that without in any way pretending 
to identify himself with the whole of the facts and opinions 


of reasoned detail has appeared since England went off 
the Gold Standard. Coming from so eminent an authority 


Dennis R. Cockshaw. London: Gee & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Limited, 8, Kirby Street, E. C. 1. (62 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Law for Laymen. By H. D. Greeley. New York: 
American Institute Publishing Company Inc. (348 pp. 
Price $3.50.) 


a short statement of American law in relation to 
hick 4 


special 
Mr. Greeley has endeavoured to con 
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THE POST OFFICE ENQUIRY. 


The following are extracts from the Report of the 
Committee appointed by Parliament to enquire and 
report as to whether any changes in the constitution, 
status or system of organisation of the Post Office would be 
in the public interest. The Committee consisted of 
Viscount Bridgeman, LL.D. (chairman), Lord Plender, 
G.B.E., and Sir John Cadman, G. C. M. G. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE TREASURY. 
10. From the financial aspect the position of the 
Post Office as a revenue-producing. Department is 
emphasised by the fact that revenue and expenditure 
kept entirely separate, the former being paid 
intact to the Exchequer and the latter being 
by Parliament on the annual Estimates, with 


standing as at March Zist, 1932, amount to some 
£95,000,000, and the provision for annuity payments 
(covering interest and amortisation) in the estimates of 
the current year amounts to some £9,645,000. 


11. Inasmuch as the Post Office Estimates and Appro- 
priation Account on the one hand, and the entries relating 
to Post Office business in the National Finance Accounts 
on the other, are merely statements of cash expenditure 
and cash receipts by the Post Office itself, they give no 
true picture of the financial results of Post Office operations 
for the year. No payment is made to the Post Office for 
services rendered to other Government Departments, such 
as the transmission of official correspondence, the manage- 
ment of National Savings Certificates, and the payment 
of Old Age and War Pensions. Conversely, the Post Office 
is not debited with the cost of certain services rendered 
to it by other Government Departments, ¢.g., the main- 
tenance of buildings and the provision of furniture by the 
Office of Works, and the provision of stationery and 
printing by the Stationery Office. 

SuGcEsTeD MODIFICATIONS IN THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF 
THE Post Orricx. 


62. The existing financial relation of the Post Office 
with the Exchequer has, in general terms, been described 
in paragraphs 10-11. It rests, as is required by the 
National financial system, on a strictly cash account 
basis. The Post Office pays over weekly to the Exchequer 
its gross revenue receipts which thereupon become part 
of the National revenue; it draws weekly from the 
Exchequer the amount required to meet its current cash 
disbursements so far as these are provided for in the Post 
Office Vote. The surplus of receipts by the Exchequer 
over issues from the Exchequer appears in the Budget 
and in the National Finance Accounts as the Post 
Office Net Receipt.” 

68. The balance of these cash transactions does not, 
taken by itself, represent the profit in a commercia! sense 
earned by the Post Office. For instance, in determining 
the commercial profit or loss it is necessary to take account 
of the accruing actuarial liability for pensions of the 
existing personnel, whereas what enters into the cash 
transactions is the pensions now paid to the personnel 
of an earlier period. Thus it has happened that, until 
recently, the pension liability accruing annually has been 


eee . 
Err J 
Tenth Edition. By Herbert W. Jordan and Stanley 0 
Borrie. London: Jordan & Sons, Limited, Chancery 
of shares, extraordinary and special resolutions, increase 
of capital, &c. 
Banking Credit and the Crisis. By J. W. Kempster, 
D. L., M. I. E. E. London: London General Press, 6, 
the exception of capital expenditure on telephone and 
telegraph construction and on Post Office sites and build - 
ings. Such capital expenditure is financed by loans, 
appearing in the book, it is clear that the author representing the estimated expenditure for a period of 
attacks the problem in an exceedingly commendable and years, raised by the Treasury from the National Debt 
useful way because the factual basis is extensive and well Commissioners and repaid through annuities which are 
considered. _He also adds that no work of such a wealth charged upon the Post Office vote. The loans out- 
this must be regarded as a high recommendation. The 
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banking, the second with credit and co-related problems, 
San Ghe Chied welt the extels and the cumnen of Ganseedon 
peculiar to Great Britain. The fourth part discusses 
tariffs and the final part gives the author's conclusions, 
including his views as to the future of this country. The 
work contains much that is interesting and displays a wide 
knowledge of the subject. 
A Simplified Guide to Rating and Assessment. By f 
This little book deals with the principles of assessment 
in areas outside London. As an official of a rating 
authority the author is well qualified to write on the 
subject. Amongst the matters discussed are: how 
assessments are ascertained ; the recovery of rates; the 
valuation lists, their effect, and how they can be amended ; 
also as to the ratepayer's remedies by way of appeal and 
otherwise. Full information is afforded as to how and 
when objection should be made, and generally as to the 
procedure to be adopted. 
The object of the author in writing this book is to present 
the sub- 
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bankruptcy; also a chapter on wills and trusts. The 
book is a valuable one for anyone in this country to possess 
who is concerned with business transactions in America. 
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a greater sum than the annual pension payments, while at 
the moment the current pension payments exceed the 
actuarial liability ; in effect the Post Office is drawing 
for its current pensions on the theoretical accumulation of 
previous years. Similarly the cash transactions do not 
show revenue earned but not actually received within the 
year, or liabilities incurred but not actually discharged 
within the year, nor do they include depreciation or 
obsolescence ; whilst, on the other hand, the cash pay- 
ments do include the amortisation of Loans. Again, an 
important part of the requirements of the Post Office in 
respect of buildings, furniture, stationery, rates on 
premises, &c., is paid for not out of the Post Office Vote 
but out of the Votes for Works, Stationery and Rate 
contributions ; while, on the other side of the account, 
the Post Office Vote includes expenditure of various kinds 
on behalf of other departments for which it does not 
receive repayment. 


64. In our view modification of these arrangements 
in material particulars is desirable, if the Post Office 
is to be regarded, and managed, as a self-supporting 
organisation. 

We are of opinion that in place of the present Post 
Office Net Receipt” the Exchequer should receive a definite 
contribution (the amount and character of which we discuss 
in the following paragraph), and that the residue should be 
made available for the improvement and development of 
Post Office facilities and services to the public. 

65. In determining the basis of assessment, and amount, 
of that contribution we have first to deal with certain 
classes of revenue and expenditure already mentioned. 
These are: 


(a) Work done for the Post Office by other Govern- 
ment Departments but not paid for. 

() Unpaid services rendered by the Post Office to 
other Government Departments. 

(c) The net receipts from Wireless Receiving 
Licences after meeting the cost of collection and 
management and the proportion payable to the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

(d) The excess (or short fall) of actual pension pay- 
ments over the accruing actuarial liability for pensions 
of the existing personnel. 


66. We are of opinion as regards these four items— 

(a) That for reasons of administrative and business 
efficiency the Post Office should pay for services rendered 
to it by other departments, such as the provision and 
maintenance of buildings, the supply of printing and 
stationery, and rates on Post Office buildings. 

(b) That, similarly, for services rendered by the Post 
Office to other departmenis payment should be made. 

(c) That the Exchequer, and not the Post Office, 
should be entitled as at present to the net receipts from 
Wireless Receiving Licences. 

(d) That the burden of cash pension payments in 
excess of the actuarial liability in respect of current 
personnel should fall on the Exchequer, and not on the 
Post Office customer, seeing that the Exchequer (in 
other words the taxpayer) must be presumed to have 
received in past years an appropriate actuarial con- 
tribution for the cash liabilities which now fall to be met. 


67. The effect on the accounts if these 
were made would be as follows: we use the latest figures 
given to us by the Comptroller and Accountant-General 
of the Post Office for the year 1982-83 which must only be 
taken as estimates: 


(1) Revenue collected by Post 


Office es 270, 400,000 
Less (2) Post Office Vote 
payments (on present 
basis) oe oe 59,188,000 
Post Office Net 
Receipt ” 11,212,000 
Add (8) for work done 
by Post Office for 
other Departments 2,785,000 
13,997,000 


Less (4) for work done 

for Post Office by 
other Departments .. £1,595,000 

(5) Net receipts from 


Wireless Licences 
2,479,000 
11,518,000 

Add (6) Excess of pen- 

sion payments over 
pension liability .. 778,000 
Net surplus ee £12,296,000 


68. In the present state of the National finances it 
would be impracticable to suggest any other principle 
than that the Exchequer should retain out of the net 
revenue collected by the Post Office a sum approximating 
to the amount which it is at present receiving, subject 
only to any variation in the amount of items 3, 5 and 6 
in para. 67 above, which for the reasons stated ought, in 
our view, to affect the Exchequer and not the Post Office 
customer: on the other hand the Exchequer net receipt 
ought not to be diminished or increased by any variation 
in the expenditure on work done by other Departments 
for the Post Office. In the last three years the figures 
corresponding to the £12,296,000 above-mentioned have 
been £10,654,000 in 1029-30, £10,754,000 in 1930-31, and 
212,303,000 in 1931-32. The large increase in the last- 
named year is more than accounted for by the drop in 
the cost of living bonus. 

On these figures and on the basis of the foregoing adjust- 
ments, a fixed contribution of £11,500,000 plus 50 per cent. 
of any excess over that figure, would, in our opinion, be an 
appropriate sum. <Any marked alteration in the present 
level of wages or in the postage rates of inland letters would 
obviously necessitate reconsideration of the contribution. 

69. In recommending that the Exchequer should share 
to the extent of 50 per cent. in any excess over £11,500,000, 
we have had in mind the fact that the growth in the 
pension payments over pension liability (which we under- 
stand may go on for some time) will operate adversely 
to the Exchequer, and whilst in principle we think this 
burden should fall on the Exchequer (see para. 66 (d), 
we feel that it may be inexpedient, for the time being, in 
view of the state of the National finance, to put this charge 
on the Exchequer unless they receive as a set off a share 
in the growth of the net receipts for a limited period. 

If it should be decided that the principle of inter · 
departmental payment for services rendered or other 
liabilities incurred shall not be applied to the extent which 
we recommend, then, in order to arrive at the cash con- 
tribution payable to the Exchequer out of the net receipts 
actually held by the Post Office, the basic contribution 
of £11,500,000 would be subject to adjustment cach yeat 
in respect of the special items 3 and 4 mentioned above in 
para. 67 as well as in respect of items 5 and 6. 
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We suggest that the amount of the contributions should be 
reviewed after three years. 

70. The annual accounts prepared on a commercial 
basis are designed to show the commercial profit or loss 
as between the Post Office and its customers and therefore 
show somewhat different results. The commercial method 
seems to us to be a more correct principle for an arrange- 
ment with the than a cash basis, but in the 
absence of a separate fund for the business of the Post 
Office, outside the Exchequer, the principle is difficult to 
apply. We think, however, that this matter should be 
further considered when the review of the amount of the 
contribution takes place after three years experience. 


71. A contribution of this kind is intended to cover 
various matters in regard to which it seems to us proper 
that the Post Office customer should make payments, 
such as interest on capital expenditure provided by the 
Exchequer in past years in excess of outstanding loans, 
Income Tax under Schedule A, the services of the National 
Debt Commissioners with regard to the provision of 
capital, and consideration in the nature of a royalty for 
the monopoly conferred by Parliament on the Post Office 
in regard to its principal classes of business. 


72. The annual surplus after settlement with the 
Exchequer should be carried to a separate fund outside 
the Exchequer and made available for the purposes 
already indicated. The approval of the Government of 
the day, or at any rate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
should be required as to the specific application of the fund 
from time to time. Pending its application it could be 
invested temporarily with the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, but we wish to make it plain that in our view it 
should be a Post Office fund and not a Treasury fund. 


78. As regards the provision of capital required for Post 
Office development, principally in connection with the 
Telephone system, we are of opinion that it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that the Postmaster-General 
should possess an unrestricted power of borrowing, whether 
in the market or otherwise. Indeed, no material modifica- 
tion of the present arrangements, under which the Post 
Office borrows from the National Debt Commissioners 
within limits sanctioned by Parliament and the Treasury, 
appears to us to be necessary, so long as the Treasury are 
prepared to meet, as they have done in the past, the 
legitimate and reasonable demands of the Post Office 
in this respect. If as a result of increased demand, 
stimulated by a more active commercial policy, the future 
capital requirements of the Telephone Service are 
substantially increased, we feel sure that the Treasury 
will, as they undoubtedly should, facilitate the provision 
of the necessary funds through the National Debt 
Commissioners. 

Tue Derects or THE EXISTING ORGANISATION, 

96. The Post Office Secretariat has come to assume a 
position which has no parallel in the Secretariat of any 
other Government Department and is in fact the sole 
source of authority under the Postmaster-General. For 
instance, we understand that no executive department 
of the Post Office can give an instruction to another 
department, nor can it through its own officers do any- 
thing for which it has not Secretariat authority, either 
general or specific. By virtue of its autocratic position 
the Secretariat has come to acquire a status out of 
proportion to that of other Post Office departments. 


97. Moreover, the present position of the Secretariat 
contravenes what has come to be recognised as one of the 
fundamental principles of organisation, viz: The dis- 
tinction between policy and practice, between the ad- 
ministrative and the executive functions. The neglect of 


this important distinction we regard as one of the main 
weaknesses of the existing Post Office organisation. It 
may not be inappropriate to quote the words used by the 
Esher Committee nearly 30 years ago on this point, in 
regard to the organisation of the Army: —“ Attempts 
to combine the administrative and executive functions of 
the Army have led to confusion, to reduplication of work, 
to expense, to dual control, to divided responsibility / 
The Secretariat of the Post Office, as at present con- 
stituted, is concerned not only with the framing and 
formulation of policy and with the supervision of its 
execution, but also with the conduct of the daily business 
of the Post Office services, for which it is unsuited, both 
by training and experience. 

98. We have formed the impression that individual 
members of the Secretariat possess considerable ad- 
ministrative ability but that the usurpation of executive 
functions by the Secretariat, as a body, has in some cases 
deflected this ability into channels for which it is less 
well suited. 

99. The administrative staff of the Secretariat are 
recruited through the ordinary Civil Service Administra- 
tive Class Examination; on joining they are appointed 
to the Secretariat, and although in the first years of their 


service they may be detached for a few months to the. 


provinces for service under a Surveyor, they have had 
quite inadequate opportunity to acquire any thorough 
training in or experience of, the actual executive work of 
the Post Office. Handicapped as they are by this absence 
of experience, they spend the remainder of their official 
career, not merely in administering, but to a considerable 
extent in controlling, the execution of services of which 
they may have considerable theoretical, but little practical, 
knowledge. 

This absence of touch with the work “ in the field,” and 
consequent immunity from personal contact with the 
public, has perhaps tended to breed in some cases a 
certain aloofness and apparent indifference to the demands 
of the public which is probably at the root of the criticism 
that the Post Office attitude is one of take it or leave it.” 


100. The autocratic isolation of the Secretariat in 
relation to the Engineering and Accountant-General’s 
departments and the narrow and specialised meaning 
attached to the word Administrative in respect to 
staff generally, in our opinion, prevent these two depart- 
ments from taking an adequate part in the general scheme 
of control. 

101. In his own domain there is no evidence that the 
engineer is unduly hampered or that this department is 
inefficient or unprogressive—indeed the evidence is to the 
contrary. So much so indeed, that we would take this 
opportunity of recording the high opinion we have formed 
of the capacity in general of the engineering and technical 
staff, and equally of the department of the Controller of 
Stores. But we believe that engineering experience is 
insufficiently brought into the consideration and formula- 
tion of general policy. 

We think that this incomplete synthesis of the ad- 
ministrative and the technical sides tends to result not 
only in the administrative side failing to give due weight 
to technical considerations, but also in the technical side 
failing to realise adequately the importance of administra- 
tive principles. 

102. Similarly we believe that the separation of the 
Accountant-General’s department, with the general 
efficiency of which we are much impressed, has resulted 
in financial control being to a large extent confined to the 
exercise of ex-post facto criticism, instead of manifesting 
itself by active participation in the administration. 
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108. The centralisation of administration and the 
higher executive functions in the Secretariat has tended 
to denude the Surveyor and the provincial staffs of real 
responsibility and authority, and has inevitably imposed 
an undue rigidity where, in contact with the public, 
flexibility is required. 

104. Finally, the divorce of the engineering and ad- 
ministrative sides, to which we have already referred, 
has tended to produce duality of control and absence of 
co-ordination, while the separation of finance, and the 
instruments of finance, from administration has militated 
against real decentralisation because machinery for 
measuring performance, which effective decentralisation 
requires, does not exist. 


105. As regards the general structure of the provincial 

_ organisation, the system would appear to us in regard to 
Postal services to be well devised to meet requirements. 
Head Postmasters and Sub-office Postmasters should be 
allowed a somewhat freer hand, particularly in regard to 
staff, but we believe that these and similar improvements 
will come automatically, if and when the major changes in 
organisation which we recommend become operative. 
In our view the main weakness of the system of provincial 
organisation is that which permeates the Post Office as a 
whole, viz: The separation of the technical and the 
directive side into watertight compartments, with conse- 
quent absence of proper correlation at the appropriate 
stage. This weakness manifests itself particularly in the 
Telephone Service. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

127. To sum up :—We do not consider that the change in 
the status of the Post Office to that of a Public Utility Com- 
pany or Statutory Authority, either wholly or in part, is 
desirable. In the public interest we feel that the Parlia- 
mentary control which exists at present is essential in a 
business of such a national character. Nor do we feel 
assured that a change of this kind would remedy the alleged 
defects of administration. 

The criticisms, so far as we find them to be justified, 
in our opinion point to defects in the present organisation 
which can be remedied without such a complete change of 
status. 


128. The first of these defects is over-centralisation at 
Headquarters. In the Post Office the Secretariat has 
acquired a dominating power which has imposed on the 
service a bureaucracy more rigid than that of any other 
department. 

We suggest that instead of the present system, a Board 
should be established representative of the various functions 
involved ; that the Chairman should be the Postmaster- 
General and that a Director-General who would in effect 
be a General Manager, should act as Deputy Chairman, 
and that the policy of the Post Office should be decided by the 
Board, and carried out all over the country by a reorganisation 
of staff, of which details are given in paragraphs 118-125, 
and in accordance with the principles indicated in paragraph 
108. This would give more freedom of action in matters 
of detail and more authority to provincial officials. 

129. The other most serious defect we think is the fact 
that all the Post Office profits are taken by the Treasury. 
This removes from the Post Office a natural incentive to 
progress and economy. We realise that a large sum is 
required by the Chancellor for Revenue, but we think that 
this sum might be fixed for three years at some figure ap- 
proximate to the present amount which the Revenue absorbs, 
and that any savings above that amount should be available 
for improvements in the service, subject to the least possible 
interference by the Treasury. Details will be found in 
paragraphs 62-73. 


130. The effect of our two principal suggestions should 
be to give greater freedom and elasticity to the service, 
and more opportunity to the experts to utilise their skill 
and experience in the advancement of the efficiency of the 
service, and in the interests of the public. 


181. In an organisation such as the Post Office, which 


bring engineering and research into more intimate touch 


withthe gener al problems of administration. The object 
of this closer — to twofold the engineer, on the 
one hand, will be in a position to visualise the picture asa 
whole, and thus to direct his activities into those channels 
er 
while, on the > other hand, those who are charged with the day- 
* ph venaute 8 of the administrative machine will be able to 
avail themselves of the scientific point of view to the fullest 
extent. 


132. Our other main recommendations, details of which 


(1) The Telegraph Service should be completely 
amalgamated with the Telephone Service (para. 24). 

(2) Attention should be paid to the systematic training 
for the supervision of personnel employed upon telephone 
construction and maintenance (para. 27). 

(3) Consideration should be given to the standard of 
telephone consiruction in thinly populated areas 
(para. 28). 

(4) The objections to the employment of women 
telephone operators up to 11 p.m. should be recon- 
sidered (para. 32). 

(5) Staff management should be decentralised to the 
fullest possible extent and the right of appeal to Head- 
quarters should be restricted (para. 40). 

(6) The existing relationship between the Post Office 
and the Office of Works in regard to the provision and 


maintenance of » furniture, etc., should 
continue (paras. 75-77). 
(7) Stationery Office. 
x The ordinary departmental printing common 
to Government Departments should continue to be 
done by the Stationery Office. 


(b) Directory printing should remain with the 
Stationery Office but the Post Office should have 
access to Stationery Office accounts and should be 
entitled to refer charges under dispute to the Treasury. 

(c) Security, including stamp printing, required 
for Post Office Services should be put out to com- 
petitive tender, the Stationery Office being invited to 
tender together with outside firms. 

(paras, 81-82). 

(8) The Advisory Council should be consulted by the 
rr a CO piel ite 
be regarded as a connecting link between the Post Office 
and the public (para. 126). 


188. Before concluding our report we wish to take the 
opportunity of making some general observations, which, 
we think, merit attention. 


Recognising that there are certain defects in the Post 
Office system of organisation, we have attempted to 
suggest how these defects can, in our opinion, best be 
remedied. At the same time we wish to place on record 
our opinion that on the whole the Post Office performs the 
services for which it is responsible with remarkable 
efficiency. If we have criticised the organisation and 
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drawn attention to certain shortcomings, we have done 
so in the hope that such criticism will prove constructive. 


1384. While it may be true that the attitude of the Post 
Office towards its clients, the public, does on occasion 
show a certain lack of imagination and adaptability, it 
is perhaps equally true to say that the attitude of the 
public towards the Post Office leaves something to be 
desired. No organisation can fail to be adversely affected 
when on the one hand it is denied credit that is its due, 
and on the other is subjected to continuous and often 
unfair and uninformed criticism. In such circumstances 
the staff cannot fail to become disheartened and de- 
moralised. From the evidence we have heard and from 
personal observation we believe that the vague generalisa- 
tions as to inefficiency and discourtesy on the part of the 
subordinate staff are exaggerated. Instances do un- 
doubtedly occur, but we believe that the staff as a whole 
are genuinely anxious to give their best service to the 
public, and we see no reason to believe that they compare 
unfavourably so far as efficiency is concerned with any 
other body of employees of similar magnitude. 

185. As regards the higher directing and controlling 
staff both administrative and technical, we have formed 
the impression that it comprises men of first-rate ability 
judged by any standard. It is, however, vital that the 
existing system should be so modified as to enable a better 
use to be made of such material, and a fuller scope given 
to the capacity and initiative that we are confident 
exists; it is our belief that the adoption of our recom- 
mendations will have this effect. 


186. The Committee have received every assistance 
from the Post Office in the course of their enquiry and 
have been impressed by the ability, candour and freedom 
from prejudice of all the official witnesses who have given 
evidence before them. 


187. We wish to put on record our very warm apprecia- 
tion of the able services rendered by Mr. Austin Earl, 
C.B.E., our secretary. He has been indefatigable in 
asce all the information for which we asked, and 
in arranging the business of the Committee with skill 
and consideration for ourselves and all the witnesses and 
others who have been concerned. We are greatly indebted 
to him for the invaluable help he has rendered to our 
Committee 


District Societies of Incorporated 


Accountants. 
LONDON. 
dia Programme, 1932-33. 
Oct. 12th. Luncheon. Principal guest, Mr. E. Cassle- 
ton Elliott, F.S.A.A., President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 
Nov. 18th. Reception and Dance at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. 
Dec. 6th. Lecture by Professor T. E. Gregory, D.Sc., 
sins at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
Jan. 24th. Lecture by Mr. Robert Ashworth, F.S.A.A., 
on Some Aspects of Group Finance, 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
Feb, 22nd. Luncheon. Principal guest, Dr. Cyril 


Norwood, M.A., Headmaster of Harrow 
School 


Mar. 81st. Reception and Dance at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. 

April 25th. Lecture by Lord Melchett on Accountancy 
Methods as a factor in the Economic 
System,” at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall. 


BOMBAY. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
The annual general meeting was held on June 25th, 
when the report for the year was submitted and adopted 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Sorab S. Engineer; Vice-President, 
Mr. F. R. Merchant; Committee, Mr. N. M. Raiji, Mr. 
M. R. Tambe, Mr. R. K. Dalal, Mr. B. M. Mody, Mr. K. N. 
Pagdivala, and Mr. M. P. Mistry; Hon. Auditor, Mr. 
J. H. Patel; Joint Hon. Secretaries, Mr. A. K.. S. Aiyar 
and Mr. E. J. Dastur. 


Report. 
The Hon. Secretaries have pleasure in presenting to 
the members the third annual report of the District 


Society. 
Accounts. 

The accounts have been made up for the fifteen months 
ending March 31st, 1932, as the closing date had to be 
changed from December to March under the new rule 
sanctioned by the Parent Society. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The members on the roll on March 31st, 1932, numbered 
80, of which four were resident outside Bombay. 


GENERAL, 

The second Anniversary Souvenir was published 
during the period; containing an account of the second 
annual dinner, at which a large and representative gather- 
ing was present. 

Two papers were presented to the members: One on 
Income Tax Assessment and Procedure,” by Mr. F. R. 
Merchant, F.S.A.A., Assistant Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay, and another by Mr. M. P. Mistry, Incor- 
porated Accountant, on “Some Practical Aspects of 
Income Tax Law.” 


Representations were made to the Parent Society in 
regard to changes in the Rules of that Society specially 
affecting candidates from India, but the Council did not 
see their way to make any material alteration. 

A memorandum was sent to the Government of India 
regarding the new All-India Accountancy Board, and some 
of the suggestions made by our Society have been incor- 
porated in the new Auditors’ Certificate Rules, 1932. 


EAST ANGLIA. 
Annual Report. 
The Committee have pleasure in presenting their Report 
for the year ended March 3lst, 1932. 
They desire to place on record a very cordial expression 
of thanks to those gentlemen who gratuitously gave 
lectures during the session. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The area governed by the District Society comprises 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk and the Isle of Ely. 
The present membership is 109, including 21 Fellows, 53 
Associates, and 35 students. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 
The following lectures and meetings were held during 
the 1931-32 session, the average attendance being 27 :— 


New Taxation of Land Values,” by Mr. T. F. Southall, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

»Trusteeships, by Mr. F. T. Alpe, Barrister-at-Law. 

** Duties and Liabilities of Auditors,“ by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, F.S.A.A. 


Conversion of a Business into a Private Company,” by 
Mr. H. W. Jordan. 


Income Tax: Some Knotty Points,“ by Mr. T. G. 
McKenna, H. M. Inspector of Taxes. 


Banking,“ by Mr. A. A. Emmett. 
Ten-Minute Papers by Members. 


Negotiable Instruments,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL. B., 
F. S. A. A. 


Notes on Auditing,“ by Mr. W. P. Gill, A. S.A. A. 


The Committee extended the number of lectures held 
during the year, as compared with the previous year. 
They would like to see a larger attendance, particularly 
of the student members, since the lectures are designed to 
assist them in their studies, and the lecturers are all 
authorities on the particular subjects dealt with by them. 
The thanks of the Committee are due to the members who 
volunteered to give ten-minute papers. 

The first annual dinner of the Society was held on 
July 24th. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Six members of the Student Section passed the Final 
examination of the Parent Society, and the Committee 
desire to congratulate them on their success. 


District Socrettes’ CONFERENCE. 

The Secretary attended the Conference of the repre- 
sentatives of District Societies held in London in May, 
1931, at which matters pertaining to the regulations of 
District Societies and other matters of professional interest 
were discussed. 


Lisrary. 


The Committee have decided to set up a Library at the 
earliest possible moment, and steps are being taken to 
house it. A committee comprising Mr. R. G. Acock, 
Mr. F. G. Platten, the Secretary and a student member 
has been appointed to deal with the matter. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(CarpirF AND District StupEents’ Sxerrox.) 


An enjoyable cricket match took place on August 4th 
between teams representing the Cardiff Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society and the Cardiff Chartered 
Accountants’ Students’ Society. The Incorporated Stu- 
dents batted first on a fine wicket, and as a result of useful 
scores by B. Horspool and R. R. Davies compiled a total 
of 85. The Chartered Students, however, thanks to a 
fine stand by C. C. Hill and D. M. Horspool, scored 92, 
and thus won by seven runs. This was the first cricket 
match arranged between the two Societies; it is hoped 
that the event will become an annual one. 


The directors of the Midland Bank Limited have paid 
an interim dividend for the half-year ended June 30th 
last at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, less income tax. 


Conversion of a Business into 3 
Limited Company. 


A Paper read before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Society of Manchester and District by 


Mr. HALVOR PIGGOTT, 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT, 


Mr. Procorr said: The subject of my paper is one which, 
sooner or later, in all probability, has to come under the 
consideration of every practising accountant. It is not 
a new subject, as it has occurred from the early days of 
limited companies, it occurs now, and is likely to go on 
so long as limited companies continue to be formed, but 
though it is continuously happening, a conversion is not 
an everyday occurrence in an accountant’s office, 
Although, no doubt, most of you will have had some 
experience of this subject, an interchange of ideas is 
always useful. 

The desire for conversion of a business into a limited 
company may arise from various reasons. I doubt 
whether I could give a really comprehensive list of whys 
and wherefores, but in mentioning just a few that occur 
to me the following will suffice to show how varied the 
reasons can be. 


There may be the need for new capital to be introduced 
either to enable the business to carry on, or possibly to 
extend the business. Conversion might be desirable to 
facilitate amalgamation or merger with another firm. 
Possibly there is need to replace a deceased or retiring 
partner’s capital. A conversion scheme might make 
more convenient or economical the disposal of a person’s 
interest in the business. A proprietor might wish to give 
or sell an interest in his business to relatives or employees 
without relinquishing control. Possibly the purpose of 
safeguarding the personal estates of a proprietor or partners 
is needed. 

Sometimes there is more than one reason for the pro- 
posed conversion, but whatever the reasons, any scheme 
of conversion must be prepared from the point of view of 
giving effect to, and fitting in, with the reasons. This 
point is of the utmost importance. If one should be 
consulted on the subject, this point is the one that must 
receive primary consideration. The reason that may be 
offered initially may be only one of several, and that 
perhaps not necessarily the most important. It is in 
such case that the exercise of qualities of tact and dis- 
cretion will be called fully into play, and the fact that 
you may have previously built up a strong feeling of 
confidence, and possibly friendship, will be of the utmost 
value. Clients do not always state at once exactly what 
is in their mind, and your object, if you are to be called 
upon to prepare any scheme, is to get at the real reasons, 
and know your client’s mind on the matter, as only then 
will the scheme prove to really meet his needs. You 
must invite the fullest confidence. Your past knowledge 
of the business and the client and/or his partners, em- 
ployees, relatives, &c., must all be reviewed in the light 
of his first stated reasons. A judicious inquiry or sugges- 
tion thrown into the conversation here and there will 
probably provide a new facet from which you will get a 
gleam of light, and you will therefore gradually build up 
a full understanding of the real requirements of the case, 
which may confirm the original reason or amplify it by 
reasons which are of equal, if not greater, importance. 
The fact that I wish to emphasise is that, like every other 
matter which comes before an accountant for consideration, 
reasons must be tested, and not necessarily accepted at 
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their face value. Once one is satisfied as to the real 
requirements, then one can give definite consideration 
to the best methods to be employed and design a scheme 
which should secure the desired results. 


It may be that the proposed conversion does not 
originate from your client, but from yourself. There 
are times when one may with advantage point out to 
clients the value of converting their businesses into 
limited companies. Not every business is suitable, nor 
is it invariably desirable even if suitable. The accountant, 
therefore, if he is to suggest such a course, must himself 
be prepared with real and tangible reasons for his 
suggestion. In such circumstances the advantages and 
disadvantages of the proposal must be clearly placed 
before the client in order that he may judge whether the 
proposition is one which should go forward or not. 


Let us assume that it is decided to proceed. The 
first matter that will be decided upon is whether the con- 
version is to take the form of a private limited company 
or a public limited company. As I have already stated, 
the scheme must be prepared from the point of view of 
the objects to be attained. As these objects can vary 
so very greatly, any attempt to set down general lines 
would not be very helpful—each case must be treated upon 
its own merits, it must receive the fullest consideration, 
and a scheme drawn up accordingly. I can, however, 
take a few examples which might be considered as 
typical, and roughly indicate the lines upon which a 
solution has been worked out. A great many of the steps 
leading to the final result are, of course, more or less 
common to all schemes, and they will no doubt be readily 


recognised by you. 
First EXAMPLE. 

My first example is that of a moderate sized manufac- 
turing concern. Originally there were three partners : 
the nature of the business was very steady, and though 
the profits were not large, they had been sufficient to 
provide a steady income for each partner. With the 
passage of time, first one and then another partner died, 
and each the deceased partner’s share had 
been bought by the survivors. At the time of conversion 
only one proprietor, who was getting on in 
had a wife, three sons and two daughters. 
The business was his main asset, and though he was 
desirous that his three sons should succeed thereto he 
also had to consider making proper provision for his 
widow and his two daughters. In addition, he was anxious 

off somewhat without actually handing over 


was his need. It called obviously for the formation of a 
private limited company, and he was accordingly advised 
that these wishes could be given effect to by a conversion, 
and that everything would be settled with a minimum 
of dislocation and expense at a time of his own choice, 
instead of compulsorily after his decease, when it might 
be inconvenient, troublesome and costly. 
This action was agreed upon, and a valuation of the 
was put in hand. A competent valuer was called 
in to value the land, buildings, plant, machinery, tools, 
equipment, furniture, fixtures, &c., for the purpose. 
The auditors examined the books, and certified as to the 
amount of cash and bank balances, debtors, &c. In due 


course the valuer's report was received, and it was found 
that the value was in excess of the book values, largely 
due to the operation of depreciation over a long period. 
The book values of the assets were adjusted to conform 
to the new valuation and the increment credited to the 
proprietor’s capital account. Scrutiny of past accounts 
had indicated that a certain level of income could be 
expected. Even on the new value of the assets, the 
earnings would be sufficient to bear the increased cost 
of depreciation (a point that must not be overlooked), 
certain salaries for the proprietor and his sons, and still 
leave a sufficient margin for the payment of dividends. 
The scheme that had been prepared was put into action. 
As this was a case where no new capital was being sought 
and the interest was a purely family one, no prospectus 
was required. The business was therefore transferred to 
the company for an agreed figure representing the net 
value of the property passing to the company. This value 
was based, as I have already said, upon a valuation of the 
assets and upon the book figures, and no amount was 
included for goodwill. The proprietor, who thus became 
the vendor, received this sum entirely in shares of the 
company. In cases like this it is not essential that 
everything belonging to the business or used in connection 
with it should be handed over to the company, and in 
practice it is the case occasionally that certain assets are 
retained by the vendor. For example, book debts may 
not be transferred, but merely collected by the company 
on his behalf. The vendor may transfer the business 
and plant, and yet remain owner of the premises granting 
a lease to the y. The agreement for sale of the 
business is prepared by the solicitor, who, in collaboration 
with the accountant, will also have drafted the Memo- 
randum and Articles. In the cases of small 

it is much the cheaper method to utilise Table “ A,” 
and make the necessary adjustments or alterations to 
fit the circumstances than for a complete and original 
draft of the Memorandum and Articles to be prepared. 
In the example that I have been referring to, the nominal 
capital was fixed at £10,000, divided into 4,000 preference 
shares and 6,000 ordinary. The agreement for sale fixed 
a price of £9,300 as the purchase price, and this value in 
shares was allotted to the vendor or his nominees as he 
might direct. The manner in which the vendor's require- 
ments as regards his wishes were met was as follows: 
1,500 preference shares were allotted to each of his two 
daughters, and 300 preference shares to each of his three 
sons. In addition, the latter had 800 ordinary shares 
allotted to each, making a total of 3,900 preference and 
2,400 ordinary. The vendor took the balance of the 
purchase price as 3,000 ordinary shares. By the Articles 
of Association the vendor was appointed governing director 
during his lifetime, and as he was still in control by virtue 
of his governing directorship and his majority of ordinary 
shares, the salaries of his sons and the management of the 
business generally was determined exactly as they had 
been previously. 

It can be assumed, as it was the case, that his income 
from the business previously had been in excess of his 
requirements. Upon giving his daughters an income 
directly from the business by their holding of preference 
shares, he reduced or eliminated the former allowance 
he had been in the habit of making, so that though he had 
distributed to his children a large proportion of his capital, 
the reduction in his actual income was not more than he 
could quite comfortably manage. 

I ought to tell you that in conjunction with this scheme 
he drew up a new will, whereby he left a life interest in 
the whole of his then estate to his widow, and thereafter 
equally between his children, so that subsequently each 
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control of the business entirely. His wishes expressed 
themselves in the form that his widow should have a life 
interest in his estate to such extent as would produce a 
certain minimum figure. He was also desirous of settling 
the division of his business between his sons and daughters 
in such a way as would obviate any possible dispute arising 
on his death, and so that they would also be able to have 
an immediate interest and benefit in the business. Here 
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received (on their mother’s death) 600 ordinary shares, 
plus one-fifth of his other estate. At his death the 
value of the ordinary shares, except for purposes of estate 
duty, did not affect the interest of his children. Their 
portions being all pre-determined, the death of the 
governing director did not cause immediate confusion. 
There was no inconvenience owing to closed bank accounts 
until probate was obtained, and there was no necessity to 
call in a valuer at what is always an inconvenient time, and 
all possibility of argument amongst the members of the 
family as to who was to take over the business and at 
what price was entirely eliminated. As the governing 
director at his death held only ordinary shares, the 
registration of the necessary transfer to his executors was 
all that was needed. The remaining directors continued 
to carry on the business. The subsequent realisation by 
any beneficiary under the will of his or her shares is, of 
course, one entirely of agreement between a buyer and 
seller of a price per share. In any such similar case as 
I have just outlined, I would always urge the conversion 
of a business into a limited company. The advantages 
appear to me to be too great to be ignored. 


SEcoND EXAMPLE. 

I come now to my second example, where the considera- 
tions were rather different. Two men, one married and 
one single, had commenced a business. They had pooled 
their available capital, but commenced business in the 
main upon borrowed money. I may say that their 
united capital, including borrowings, which were the 
major portion, came to £500. They rented premises, 
and for a period of three years worked together har- 
moniously. As demonstrating what ability, knowledge 
of their work, and courage can do, by the end of that time 
they had worked up a good business, had removed within 
the last twelve months to freehold premises, they had 
lived quite comfortably, I believe, upon their drawings, 
they had repaid the whole of their original borrowings, 
and their joint capital in the concern stood at a total of 
£1,500. 

Then came a split. The younger single man desired to 
dissolve partnership and go to another town. As the 
result of arbitration, the price of his share was fixed at 
£1,200. This figure was beyond the capacity of the 
remaining partner to provide—and as a solution of his 
difficulty the idea was broached and accepted of the 
formation of a private limited company in order to provide 
the means of financing the payment off of the younger 
partner. The preparation of the scheme was put in the 
hands of the firm’s accountants. The scheme did not 
provide, in this instance, for any valuation by a valuer, as, 
owing to the so recent acquisition of the freehold premises, 
it was considered that the then book value of the property 
was sufficiently correct. Stocks were carefully taken, 
and a valuation made of the goodwill. A prospectus 
(for issue only to friends and customers) was very carefully 
drawn up, giving all the necessary details—history of the 
firm, proposed directors, auditors, solicitors, manage- 
ment, past results, reason for formation, future prospects, 
&c., and sent to selected customers and friends with a 
view to ascertaining what support could be obtained as 
regards capital if the company were formed. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to seek additional capital 
in order to provide funds for building a new showroom, 
offices and other accommodation, and providing more 
working capital. The nominal capital was fixed at 
£5,000, divided into 3,000 preference shares and 2,000 
ordinary. The response was very satisfactory, and prac- 
tically the whole of the preference shares were subscribed 
for. The vendor, i. e., the remaining partner, took the 
whole of his interest in ordinary shares. The company 


— 


was duly formed, the existing business was thereby con- 
verted, and it has operated successfully and profitably 
since. In this case, therefore, the following requirements 
were met :—capital was obtained to pay off a retiring 
partner, additional capital was found for extension, the 
remaining partner’s income was increased, and he stil] 
retained complete control of his business. 


Tarp ExAurtx. 

Now my third example is more general in character, 
and I hope to indicate the points which need special atten- 
tion rather than give you a lot of detail about the purely 
formal side of a conversion. I will now assume that we 
have under consideration the question of the conversion 
of a business into a public company. Herein, of course, 
the factors that are to be considered are considerably more 
numerous and individually of greater importance. The 
reasons for conversion I have already outlined. Whatever 
these reasons may be, they must of necessity be fully 
determined before any scheme can be prepared. You 
may perhaps think that I am attaching a great deal of 
importance to this matter of reasons. Well, I think they 
are important, because though the actual process of con- 
version is much the same in all cases, the final product of 
the conversion must be in such form as will facilitate the 
carrying out of, or give effect to, the real reasons for which 
the company is brought into existence. 


When the business to be converted is not in need of 
financial assistance, then the business will simply be 
transferred to the company for an agreed sum repre- 
senting the value of the property passing to the company. 
This value will be determined in the usual way by the 
valuation of the different assets according to their nature. 
Land and buildings, plant, machinery and the like should 
all be valued by a competent firm of valuers. Stocks 
will be valued either by valuers or by the management, 
and the valuations examined and checked by the firm's 
accountants. Bank balance will be certified by the 
bankers and confirmed by the firm’s auditors from the 
books of the company, and the latter will likewise verify 
and certify as to the other balances shown by the books, 
cash, debtors, unexpired amounts, and so on. Goodwill 
should also be valued by the accountants. Investments 
quoted on the Stock Exchange should be valued by a 
stockbroker, and unquoted investments upon information 
received as to their value from other sources. Invest- 
ments in subsidiary firms or companies will be valued by 
the firm’s accountants, basing their valuation on informa- 
tion and examination of the subsidiaries’ books, supported 
in turn by valuations of assets in similar manner to the 


parent firm. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association must 
be very carefully drawn up, and it is advisable that such 
matters should be entrusted to a firm of solicitors who 
are specialised in company work. The Memorandum and 
Articles constitute the charter of existence of the company, 
and it is essential that they should contain all the necessary 
powers that may be required in order to give full effect 
to the reasons for which the company is called into being. 
Although the actual preparation of the Memorandum 
and Articles should be done by the solicitors, they should 
observe the closest collaboration with the accountants, 
especially as regards powers and regulations which con- 
cern the financial or accountancy side of the business. 

The solicitors must also prepare the necessary agree- 
ments for sale or transfer of the assets, service agreements 
with managers, &c., where desirable. If the objects of 
conversion also include the seeking of fresh capital by 
public subscription, then further agreements will probably 
be required according to the nature of the scheme 
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agreements regarding the placing and issue of a prospectus, 
payment of preliminary expenses, promotion costs, &c. 


Some of you will perhaps remember that in my previous 
lecture on Amalgamation of Companies I suggested 
that there should be a sort of “O.C. of Amalgamation 
Matters,” upon whom would devolve the actual carrying 
through of the amalgamation. In the case of the con- 
version of a business into a limited company, I would 
similarly urge the necessity or advisability of having a 
similar person in charge of all conversion matters. Per- 
haps to a very large extent the individual who is already 
termed a “ promoter” acts in the capacity I suggest, 
but not necessarily—the promoters of a limited company 
may quite possibly be the present proprietors of a business ; 
in other words, the partners may be the promoters, but 
they would quite probably not be the best people to handle 
a conversion scheme themselves. A conversion is out of 
their ordinary occupations, and it involves a considerable 

of finance, accountancy, law, and the methods 
by which the public's interest can be directed to the 
proposed formation, which they probably do not possess. 
The ideal plan, I submit, is for them to appoint someone 
outside their own business to handle the scheme for them— 
and to see it through in all details. In my opinion, this 
is work for which a qualified and experienced accountant 
is eminently suitable. I might perhaps add that the 
remuneration for such services should be on a liberal 
basis in view of the special nature of the work to be per- 
formed. This expense will be well worth incurring, and 
will prove to be really only a small portion of the total 
cost of the conversion. 

If the conversion scheme is to include the seeking of 
new capital from the public, then it becomes necessary 
to do a number of things which do not necessarily occur 
otherwise. Let us assume for a moment that the scheme 
has been formulated and approved by the heads of the 
present business. For one thing, some outside directors 
may be required. This necessitates innumerable inter- 
views with people whom it is desired to interest in the 
scheme, either for their financial support, or their technical 
skill, or their knowledge and experience, or for their 


i 
i 


in order to get the matter handled. 


The best method of approach is probably through some 
stockbroker, who can recommend either one of the 


company. This is effected by the filing of various docu- 
ments consisting of printed copies of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, statement of the nominal 
capital, notice of situation of the registered office, par- 
ticulars of directors, and a prospectus ; also the payment 
of various filing fees and the ad valorem stamp duty on 
the nominal amount of the capital, &c. The Memorandum 
and Articles must, of course, be signed by seven persons, 
seeing that the company is to be a public one—the other 
forms must be signed by the directors. Upon the docu- 
ments being lodged at the Companies’ Registry, they are 
examined by the Registrar, and if no question arises 
they are provisionally accepted on payment of the duty 
and fees. A few days later they are again subjected to a 
second scrutiny, and if they are then passed, the Registrar 
issues his Certificate of Incorporation bearing the date 
of the day of payment and the amount of the duty 
and fees. The 1929 Act, sect. 94, restricts a company 
having a share capital which issues a prospectus inviting 
the public to subscribe for its shares, from commencing 
business or exercising its borrowing powers until the 
obligations set out in the section have been complied with. 
There is under the section no restriction as heretofore 
on the commencement of business or necessity for a 
trading certificate by a company which has not a share 
capital. Until this section has been complied with, the 
conversion cannot be said to have been completed. 

I have endeavoured in this lecture to deal with the 
subject of conversion more from the aspects requiring 
consideration, thought and skill, rather than from a, 
shall I say, purely academic and technical point of view— 
not so much, in fact, from the actual handling of the con- 
version, as to the pointsjto which attention and care have 
to be given. I hope that I have succeeded in some way 


in conveying my ideas to you. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London. 


Syllabus of Lectures—Autumn Session, 1932. 
Oct. 5th. Lecture, Recent Developments in Mercantile 
Law,” by Mr. Maurice Share, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Chairman: Sir Stephen Killik, J.P., 
President of the Society. 


Oct. 11th. Lecture, Some Problems,” by 
Mr. H. E. Davis, Incorporated Accountant. 
Chairman: Mr. W. H. Coates, Ph.D., LL.B. 


Oct. 18th. Lecture, The Actounts of Holding 
panies,” by Mr. A. E. Langton. Chairman: 
Mr. Richard A. Witty, F.S.A.A. 


Nov. 8th. Lecture, “The Economic War,” by Mr. 
S. W. Alexander, City Editor, Daily Express. 
Chairman: Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (Presi- 
dent, Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors). 


Nov. 15th. Lecture, Railway Accounts,“ by Mr. R. G. 
Davidson, Incorporated Accountant (Joint 
Accountant, Southern Railway Company). 
Chairman : Mr. Wm. Strachan, F.S.A.A. 


Professor Gregory will give a Lecture to 
the Incorporated Accountants’ London and 
District Society, the subject of which will 
be announced later. Members of the London 


Students’ Society are cordially invited to 
attend. 
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influence. Every such potential director will require to 
be told, informed and primed with details of the scheme, 
past results, prospects, &c., until the promoter succeeds 
in his task or gives it up as hopeless. There is also the 
question of dealing with the issue of new capital. For 
this it is almost a necessity to approach what is known 
as 
1 
merchant brokers who handle these propositions, or one ; 
of the many excellent trusts which also transact this type 
of business. They are in touch with the latest financial 
conditions, and are well able to judge the pulse of the f 
financial world. It is to such that one would look for 
guidance as to the best terms on which to offer the new : 
capital for subscription, and they would also advise as A 
to the most suitable date on which to issue the prospectus. : 
Such people will also require convincing of the merits ; 
of the business to be converted, and they may also stipu- 
late for certain alterations to be made in the scheme in 
order to ensure a successful flotation. Underwriting f 
arrangements, when required, are usually left in their ; 
hands. The bankers of the business will require to be 1 
_ interviewed and consulted, as their co-operation is neces- Dec. 6th. 
sary in handling a flotation—the same applies to stock - 9 
brokers (if any are officially appointed)—and full and 5 
proper arrangements may require to be made with } 
— —Lj—́ 
conversion consists chiefly in the formation of the limited i 
1 ä — ee: ae 
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Scottish Notes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Scottish Committee on Local Expenditure. 

The Scottish Committee on Local Expenditure appointed 
by the Government is a very representative one. The 
following are the members: Lord Lovat, K. T.; Sir Henry 
Keith, LL.D.; Mr. J. M. Hodge; Mr. L. S. Gumley ; 
Mr. George D. Morton; Provost Henry Smith, C.A. ; 
Provost J. R. Rutherford, J.P., F. C. I. S.; Mr. Ian Car- 
michael. A preliminary meeting was held last month 
in Edinburgh. 

Sir John Lamb, K. C. B., Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, presided at the commencement of the meeting, 
and apologi for the unavoidable absence of 
Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Scotland. Sir 
John explained the purposes of the Government in 
setting up the Committee. 

The meeting appointed Lord Lovat to be Chairman 
and Sir Henry Keith Vice-Chairman. The Chief 
Accountant of the De t of Health for Scotland 
and President of the ttish Branch, Mr. J. Stewart 
Seggie, F.S.A.A., C.A., was appointed Secretary to the 
Committee. 


Important Rent Decision. 


A point of considerable importance the issue 
of a certificate of disrepair in respect of a dwe -house 
in Glasgow has been decided by Sheriff Bartholomew. 
The factors for a body of trustees raised an action against 
a tenant for arrears of rent. It was admitted that the 
rent was due, but the tenant pleaded that, under sect. 5 (1) 
of the Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restriction) Act of 
1923, he was entitled to withhold the rent on account of 
the disrepair of the house. 


This section provides that, if the tenant had obtained 
from the sanitary authorities a certificate that the house 
was not in a reasonable state of repair and had served 
a copy of such certificate on the landlord, it should be 
a good defence to any claim against the tenant for pay- 
ment of any increase of rent. 


The tenant also served on the landlord a certificate 
by the Medical Officer of Health for G w that the 
house was not in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation, and was not capable at a reasonable expense 
of being rendered so fit. 


The Sheriff held that this was not a valid certificate, 
as sect. 18 (1) of the 1923 Act provided that the certificate 
should specify what work, if any, required to be executed 
in order to put the house into a reasonable state of repair. 
It was not for the local authority to say that the repairs 
could not be done at a reasonable expense. The certi- 
ficate not being in the form prescribed by the Act, the 
Sheriff held that a defence could not be founded on it, 
and that the pursuers were entitled to decree. 


Local Economy. 


At the summer school for Scottish Local Government 
Officers, held at St. Andrews at the end of July, Mr. J. D. 
Imrie, F.S.A.A., City Chamberlain of Edinburgh, in 
closing the session, discussed the problem of the attain- 
ment of a reasonable of economy in local administra- 
tion. He said that could only be secured if there 
was within the local government machine an organisation 
charged with the 3 making economy one of its 
principal objectives. legislature had provided for 
an annual audit of ‘accounts being prepared, published 
and made available for inspection ratepayers. These 


accounts were prepared in a standard form, an attribute 
of Scottish local government not found in English 


It would be a great advantage, continued Mr. Imrie, 
to have a common financial code for all local authorities, 
which would, inter alia, make provision for a properly 
functioning finance committee to correlate the financial 
activities of each local authority. The finance com- 
mittee could direct the attention of its authority to 
innovations in expenditure and to the scale of activities 
of departments. The committee would correlate the 
budget both for capital and for ordinary expenditure, 
and would present estimates to the local authority in 
a form in which they could be easily grasped. All 
structures of Government were stronger if there was in 
existence a check against hasty and extravagant action. 


In order that proper correlation of the financial 
activities of the several departments should be reached, 
it was suggested that there should be a treasurer or some 
person occupying the position of chief financial officer, 
properly equipped for the duties which were allocated 
to him, and as holding the position of the chief 
financial officer, directly responsible to the Council. 

Until that was reached, and it had not been 
reached in many of the authorities to-day, it was difficult 
to see how the machine of local government could con- 
tinuously and effectively function in the direction of 
economy. 


Interesting Succession Case. 


The Second Division of the Court of Session recently 
advised a reclaiming note in an action of multi a 
in which the question was whether or not unive 
—— disposition, dated February 15th, 1928, 
and executed by William Stevenson, sometime of Ki 
Hamilton, and thereafter of Prestwick, was his effective 
testament and disposition of heri . Mr. Stevenson 
was married three times. He died on August 12th, 
1930. A son was born on November 14th, 1928. The 
trustees in this action sought to obtain judicial deter- 
mination of the question whether William Ste venson's 
settlement was revoked by the birth of a child of his 
ee eee coat aee The child, on 
whose birth subsequent to the date of the settlement 
the question depended, was not a party to, nor represented 
in, the action. 

In the Outer House Lord Mackay held that, as the 
testator did not make a new will r the birth of the 
child in question, he had left himself intestate. This 
seemed rather a peculiar view. 

The Division unanimously sustained the appeal, recalled 
the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, and sustained the 
claims of those who maintained the settlement in dispute. 


The Lord Justice-Clerk, in the course of his opinion, 
asked the prelimi question—Could a stranger challenge 
the validity of a will, basing his challenge on the doctrine 
of the conditio si testator sine liberis decesserit? That 
was what the heirs-at-law sought to do in this case. 
His Lordship had always understood that the doctrine 
of the conditio was founded on equity, and that it operated 
for the amelioration of the hardship created to a sub- 
sequently-born child by reason of the provisions of a 
settlement which was executed before his birth, and which 
did not contemplate his existence. The underlyi 
doctrine, he apprehended, was that the testator wo 
not have made the will which he did had he contemplated 
the oy birth of issue. Prima facie, then, the 
right of r 
for whose be the doctrine was introduced, namely, 
the after - born. That view would seem to be strengthened 
by the fact that, in the long history of Scots law, no case 


so far as his Lordship knew, no record of such an attempt 
having been made. In every case where a decision 
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was recorded in which a stranger to a settlement hac 
been allowed to plead the conditio. Indeed, there was, 
to the process as a claimant. After examining the 
authorities, his Lordship said the cumulative force of 
r es ee ee ee 
practice. his mind that a challenge of a will on the ground of 
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the conditio was open only to the disinherited child, and 
that it was not open to a stranger. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Golf Club. 
The next competition for the Dunlop Cup will take 
place on September 3rd at Lochgreen, course. 


Rotes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e. g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 


Scots Law Times; I. L. T., Irish Law Times; J. P., 

of the Peace (England); L. G. R., Knight's 
Local Government Reports; B. & C. R., Bankruptcy and 
Company Cases. 


The other abbreviations used in modern are H. L., 
House of Lords; A. C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council); C. A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division; K. B., King's Bench 
Divorce and Admiralty Division; C. S., Court of Session 
(Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice ; L.C., Lord Chancellor ; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N. I., Northern Ireland; P., President of 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty.] 


COMPANY LAW. 
In re Airedale Garage Company, Limited. 
Preferential Debts. 
The Court of Appeal reversed the decision of Eve (J. 
(see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, July, p. 404), 
held that if premises of a company have been derated as 
being an industrial hereditament under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, and the derating has been cancelled after 
the company o the premises has gone into liquida- 
tion or a receiver been appointed, the extra rates 
eier 
Companies Act, 1929, original rate was duly 
made and published within twelve months before the 
commencement of the up or the appointment of 
the receiver, as the case may be. 
(C.A. ; (1982) 48 T.L.R., 477.) 


British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, v. 
Federated European Bank, Limited. 


Delegation of Powers to Director. 

By the Articles of Association of a company the directors 
had power to delegate to one or more of their own body 
such of the powers conferred on the directors as they might 
consider requisite for carrying on the business of the 
company, and to determine who should be entitled to sign 
contracts and documents on the company’s behalf. A 
document purporting to be a guarantee was given to the 

tiffs executed by the company in this form: “ The 

E. B., Ld, signed N. P.“ N. P. was a director of the com- 
pany. the tiations for the giving of the 


During nego 
pen Pag e gt peed meen sa ep, bret 
for and on behalf of” the company, N. P., * 

It was held that the plaintiffs were entitled to presume 
that the directors had authorised N. P. to sign contracts 
on behalf of the company, and that the company was 
liable on the guarantee. 


(K. B.; (1982) 2 K.B., 176.) 


INSOLVENCY. 
Rex v. Zeitlin. 


Undischarged Bankrupt Obtaining Credit. 
By sect. 155 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, where an 
bankrupt obtains credit to the extent of 
rson without informing that 


£10 or upwards from an 
bankrupt, he is guilty of 


person that he is an 
a misdemeanour. 

If he gives information to a creditor a reasonable time 
before he obtains the credit, he is not within sect. 155. 
The information need not necessarily be given at the 
moment of obtaining the credit. 


(C.C.A. ; (1982) 28 Cr. App., 163.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rekstin v. Komseverputji Bureau and Bank for 
Russian Trade Limited. 
Service of Garnishee Order on Bank. 

Judgment debtors instructed their bank to transfer 
their current account balance to the Russian Trade 
Delegation and to close the account. At 3 p.m. the bank 
had made out the slip carrying out the transaction and 
had made the book entries, but shortly afterwards the 
judgment creditor served the bank with a garnishee 
order nisi, attaching the account. 

It was held by the Court of A affirming the 
decision of the Divisional Court (see Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Journal, July, 1932, p. 404), that as the evidence 
showed that the proposed transferees had no knowledge 
of the transaction and therefore could not have assented 
to it, the mere entries in the bank’s books did not complete 
the transfer, and the bank, therefore, still owed the 
judgment debtors and the garnishee order operated as a 
mandate to attach the account. 

(C. A.; (1982) 48 T.L.R., 578.) 


Greenwood v. Martin’s Bank. 


Signature on Cheques Forged by Customer's Wife. 

The House of Lords affirmed the decision of the Court 
of Appeal (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1931, p. 108), and held that where a bank had 
honoured ues which were forged by the customer’s 
wife, and the customer with knowledge of the forgery 
took no action until after his wife’s death, that ratification 
had no application to the case, but that the plaintiff was 
— m the forgeries because his silence 
— pr K eath had caused the bank to lose 

ir right of action i the wife and against the 
al es in hae 


(HLL. ; (1982) 48 T.L.R., 601.) 


REVENUE. 
Watson’s Trustees v. Wiggins. 
Income Tax on Settled Fund. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal from a decision 
of Rowlatt (J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, 
July, p. 404), and held that as there had been no revoca- 
tion annuity was income of the son for purposes of 
relief from tax, and that the power of revocation did not 
make it payable for some period less than the life of the 
child within the meaning of the Finance Act, 1922, 
sect. 20 (1). 

(C. A.; (1982) 2 T. L. R., 654.) 


Attorney-General v. Arts Theatre of London Limited. 
Entertainments Duty. 


* — * 
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The defendants were the proprietors of a club, providing 1 

the usual amenities of a social club, and having on the 

premises a theatre to which members and associate 

ee members and their guests, but no others, were admitted 
be se J 
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for payment, this payment being in addition to the 
subscriptions. 

It was held that an apportioned part of the subscriptions 
was chargeable with entertainments duty ,as the payment 
of the subscriptions was to be attributed in part to the 
purchase of a right to purchase tickets for the entertain- 
ments in the theatre. 

(K.B. ; (1982) 48 T.L.R., 545.) 


Oswald Tillotson, Limited, v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners. 
Stamp Duty on Reconstruction of Company. 

In connection with a scheme for the reconstruction of 
a company a new company was formed to enter into a 
sale agreement to acquire the undertaking of the existing 
company. The consideration for the ment was to 
consist (in addition to the discharge by new company 
of certain liabilities of the old company) of the allotment 
of shares in the new company to the shareholders in the 
old company. Letters of tment were sent to these 
shareholders, accompanied by a form of renunciation. 
Before the original ttees were registered some of them 
renounced in favour of other persons, with the result 
that of the first registered shareholders in the new company 
those who had been shareholders in the old company held 
less than 90 per cent. S 


adjudication, the company contending that the 2 
of the letters of allotment constituted an issue 


Commissioners of Inland Revenue decided that ad valorem 
duty was payable. 

It was held that the allotment letter accom 
the form of renunciation was not an issue of but 
only notice that the allottee was entitled to demand that 
shares should be issued either to himself, or, if he preferred 
it, to his nominee to be named in the form of renunciation. 
Therefore, though the individual case might be one of 
hardship, the Commissioners were right in claiming 
ad valorem duty. In other words, to constitute an 
“issue of shares the legal and not merely the equitable 
title must pass. 

(K.B. ; (1932) 48 T. L. R., 582.) 


Thomas Merthyr Colliery Company, Limited, v. Davis. 
Allowable Deductions. 


The appellants, a colliery company, were subscribing 
members of a coalowners’ association, which had been 
formed inter alia to its members against 
deficiency and stuppage of output by reason of strikes. 
Part of these contributions was applied by the association 
as a contribution to the Conciliation Board, and part was 
contributed to the funds of the Min Association of 
Great Britain, which in some matters ked after the 
interests of coalowners. The appellants claimed that their 
subscriptions to the association were proper deductions in 
arriving at their profits. 


It was held that the appellants were not entitled to 
deduct that part of their subscriptions which was appiied 
towards an indemnity against loss of output by reason of 
strikes and to the funds of the Mining Association, but that 
they were entitled to deduct the part which was applied 
as a contribution to the Conciliation Board. 


(X B.; (1982) 48 T. L. R., 476.) 


Attorney-General v. Adamson. 
Property Passing on Death. 
the settlor directed the trustee to hold 


a settlement, 
e 


his children then living or thereafter to be born as he 

should appoint, and during his life the income 

any such appointments should be accumulated and 

to the capital. On his death the capital went as to 

two-fifths to his son and as to three-fifths 

his three daughters if they survived him. trust on the 

settlor’s death in favour of the son was not expressed to 

be contingent, but there was a proviso that if the son 

died before the settlor his two- should go over to the 
Wr 

— son and daughters survived the settlor, 

wae hid ao tos eee The 


without having exercised the power of appointment, 


on the death so as to create a succession under sect. 2 
of the Succession Duty Act, 1858, and was lia 
succession duty. 

It was held (1) that before the 
beneficial interest of the children in the 
was indefinable, since in certain events 
have become entitled, and the settlor 
control both of capital and income until his d ; 
on his death, the son became indefeasibly entitled to 
fifths and each of the three daughters became benefic 
and indefeasibly entitled to one-fifth, and acco 
the capital of the trust funds passed on the th 
the accumulations of income. 


dea 
(2) Tat Seo cages et Se Seas Sates Sn eee 


¥ 


5 
Het 
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1 


liable to 
succession duty on the death of the settlor, that no 
distinction could be made between capital and accumula- 
tions of income which were the fruit by the corpus 


of the settled funds. 
(c. A.; (1982) 2 K.B., 159.) 


were admitted to have been 

the profits of the company 
In 1918 the company entered 
into an arrangement with an insurance com y whereby 
the latter 4 to it by the e consideration o 
£23,100 to it company, to pay to the company 
muonaind of the Boch ee who were 


r The amounts received 


m the insurance compan ey were paid 
direct to the co ny, and payments ejivalent to 
annuities recei company were 
made by the co to the ners. The company 


1 pensio 
claimed that the sum of £23,100 should be allowed as a 
deduction in computing the amount of its deficiency for 
the purposes of excess profits duty for 
period ending in 1919. 
pet pee Err 


allowed as a deduction by reason of rule 3 (f) of the Rules 
licable to Cases I II of Schedule D to the Income 
x Act, 1918. 


(K. B.; (1982) 2 K. B., 185.) 
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whether on the deat! f the settior on arch lith, 192 
Lin 1 Prop ln Mis U 1 AJ x OU Aer 
within the meaning of sect. 1 of the Finance Act, 1894, | 
and thus became liable to estate duty, and also devolved 
agreemen and Other documents Was Sub mitte or 
shares to the original allottees, and that the conditions | 
of exemption from ad valorem duty laid down in sect. 55 , 
of the Finance Act, 1927, were complied with. The | 
* 
Morgan Crucible Company, Limited, v. Inland 
Revenue Commissioners. 
Pensions to Retiring Employees. 
A company had a scheme under which pensions were 
paid to its employees who had retired, but reserving an 
uncontrolled discretion to vary or cease 172 
— 2 The payment of such pensions ever since 
— n a recurring business expense, and the pensions paid 
ee 5 
receiving * and who were named in the sche : 
to the policy, annuities which were equal in amount to 
the pensions which were bein id by the company in 
Ursuance 
Cs 
Wee but had thereby acquired an asset, and that therefore 
£23,100 constituted a _ — and could not be 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Fees ron Hire or Rooms at IncornPoraTep Accountants’ HALL: 
Counc. CaamsBer (Private 
For 85 persons at tables : two £111 6 
For each subsequent hour oe 10 6 
On pat ate ns two hou 1 1 0 
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TIONS : 

Accountants’ Year Book (January, 3s.) ; The Incorporated Accountants’ Journal (1st of each month, 
); Incorporated Accountants’ Ezamination Questions (June and November, ls. per set) ; Incorporated 
all—Its History and Architecture, by J. R. Willis Alexander (1s.); Lectures and Transactions of the 

Accountants’ Students Society of London (October, 8s. 6d.)—all prices include postage. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund. 


President: Sm JAMES MARTIN, J.P. 


Vice - Presidents: 
ERNEST LIONEL BURTON, London. pe Te gg K.BE., IF., Cape Town. 
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Hon. Secretary: A. A. GARRETT, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, ria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
This Fund is established for the assistance of necessitous Members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
relief idows and Orphans and Dependents of deceased Members. 
three Life Subscriptions, Annual Subscriptions, Donations. 
may be obtained of A. A. Gannett, Hon. Secretary. 
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— to inform you that I ful in passing the Sooty e 
successful in * y 
COI i EGE Esaminain fd Caring ed yor oe oe sacl ne 8 4 
This was my first attempt, and one chief factors contributing to my success was the 
excellence of the tuition provided by your College. Such a result was — 1 ae 
of the fact that my period of study covered eight months only. The el: t of w t 
is I think the basic reason why knowledge under your tuition is so easy to assimilate, aad f should 
Holborn Chambers, like lo the this opportunity to thank you for your admirable Course. ., 
1 thanking 
Broad Street. bettas ~ — 
BIRMINGHAM. Dear Mr. Ludfor, : June 2th, 1982. 
— — I am deli Bp eile ta Petre OS {ae crn AS Intra Cena 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors held in May last 
As one has passed examinations, all of them at the fir st attempt, I think I may say 
Principal: that the Courses of Newhall have reached the highest standard of 
i" fer my Scammer laave {én August) T’talénd sudyhng for the Final S44. tm April west, and 
LAWRANCE LUDFORD, in the meuntime ̃ — be obliged 1) you would lt mi have the prospecins and particua’s for 
M. Com. this Course. ours faithfully, wa 
Dear Sir June 29th, 1982. 
1 No doubt T in Poneman Reet ee 
Institute & Society a Take this portant of Thamhing ‘ou and 2 their interest during his 
Candidates are Coached * eal Tea Hac he conn for his Final wari L is 21, which is 
SUCCESSFUL by Mr. aman ee 
Ludford and Assistants. PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR NEW “SOCIETY” PROSPECTUS. 
PLEASE NOTE: 
WRI id Prospectus, Every student receives an unconditional Guarantee of Tuition until successful 
— —— any In- Lending Library or Instalment Purchase System for Text-Books. 
formation or Advice you MODERATE FEES BEST RESULTS 
REVISION Special attention is given to students requiring Revision Courses. We 
COURSES shall be pleased to arrange a Course to meet your exact individual needs. 


TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 


THACKERAY HOTEL KINGSLEY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W. G. 1 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 
linen int e tc ee a 


REDUCED INCLUSIVE TERMS ON APPLICATION 


Telegrams: Thackeray Hotel: THACKERAY, LONDON.” Kingsley Hotel: “* BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 
Telephone : : Thackeray Hotel: MUSEUM 1230. Kingsley Hotel : MUSEUM 1232. 


THE 
Indemnities re ACCIDENT and 

Forged Transfers; Lost GUARANTEE 

Share Certificates, &c. CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMMEDIATE COVER fer BANKRUPTCY TRUSTEES and LIQUIDATORS, &c. 


BONDS for RECEIVERS, ADMINISTRATORS, SECRETARIES, &c., and to 
H.M. CUSTOMS and EXCISE. 


Other classes of business transacted, e.g.: ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, TIRE, MOTOR, &c., &c, 


The Ocean specialises in insurances covering LOSS OF PROFITS and other consequential results ef a Fire. 


—— 36-44, MOORGATE, LONDON, EC. 2. 


Telephone: 
METROPOLITAN 6611. 
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Two Important Comprehensive 


Books on Cost Accounts. 


NOW READY. 


COST ACCOUNTS 
By Walter W. Bigg, F. C. A., F.S.A.A. 
Demy 8vo. 312 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Author is a well-known lecturer and 
3 in costing, and this book 

been written in response to many 

uests by students and practitioners 
that he should place on record his very 
considerabie ience. Cost Account- 
ing is, in this book, dealt with generally 
—not from the view-point of any partic- 
ular industry. Principles are explained 
in simple language — where technical 
terms are used their meaning is care- 
fully and fully defined. The book has 
been * to cover the Syllabus of 
the Intermediate and Final Examinations 
of all the professional bodies. There 
are many Examination Questions at the 
end of each chapter. 


0087 ACCOUNTING 
COSTING METHODS 


By Harold J. Wheldon, 


B. Com. (Lond.) 


(Fellow of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, Chartered Secretary, Lecturer 
in Costing at the City of London College, etc.). 


Demy 8vo. 432 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This work has been specially written to 
cover the requirements of the Inter. and 
Final of the Professional Accountancy 
Examinations in Costing, including the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 
All useful forms, and many examples of 
various kinds of Cost 2 Accounts 
are given. Special chapters describe 
Costing Systems actually in use in various 
industries. Examination Questions are 


MACDONALD & EVANS 
8, JOHN gr., BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.0.1 


A. S. T. I. HONOURS 


MAY 1931 SOCIETY EXAMS. 


SECOND PLACE 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


SECOND PLACE 


INTER EXAMINATION 


FOURTH PLACE 


INTER EXAMINATION 


SEVENTH PLACE 


INTER EXAMINATION 


1931 
SILVER MEDAL 


IN RESPECT OF 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
MAY AND NOVEMBER 


PREVIOUS RESULTS. 


1930 
SECOND PLACE — Final. 
SECOND PLACE — Inter. 
SEVENTH PLACE — Inter. 


1929 
SECOND PLACE — Final. 
THIRD PLACE — Inter. 
FOURTH PLACE — Final. 
SIXTH PLACE — Final. 
1928 
THIRD PLACE — Final. 
FIFTH PLACE inter. 


W TH PLACE — Inter. 


A free 8 of the I 1 

Courses (under the direction of Messrs. 

Alban & Lamb) will be sent u 14 applica- 

Tanin 2 — Ltd. 1 Imperial — 

Training Institute, Lt ouse, 

an ye London, W.C.2, or Barclays 
bers, Newport, Mon. 
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ALL the NEWS of ALL the MARKETS 


Keep well-informed on all current 
financial affairs by reading 


The Financial Mews 


THE FIRST FINANCIAL DAILY 
(Established 1884) 


on sale at all bookstalls and the principal newsagents throughout 
the kingdom. | 


Editorial and Business Offices : 
14, 18 & 20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 
LONDON. 


AVENUE 7543 (ren cine’. FINEWS, STOCK, 


i 


The Hociety of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


(A.D. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS. 


FINAL EXAMINATION will be held on November ist, 2nd & 3rd, 1932, 
in the following subjects :—Advanced Accounting, including Accounts of Partners and Executors and Income 
Tax ; Auditing and the General Duties of Professional Accountants including Income Tax ; Costing Accounts ; 
Statistical Methods ; General in regard to Commerce and Finance ; the Law relating to Joint 
Stock Companies and Bankruptcy ; Mercantile Law, including Partnership Law; the Powers and Duties of 
Liquidators, Trustees, Executors and Receivers ; and Economics. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held on November 2nd & 3rd,1932, 
in the following subjects :—Book-keeping and Accounts, including Income Tax ; Book-keeping and Accounts, 
including Partnership and Executorship Accounts ; General reial Knowledge; Cost Accounts; 

Commercial Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, Executors and Receivers. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will be held on Oct. 31st & Nov. Ist, 1932, 
in the followi —_ :—ENGLISH, com 2 (a) One Paper on General Knowledge, including the main 
outlines of Modern English History from Tudor Period to the present time, and General Geography; (b) An 
Essay ; (e) General Questions testing knowledge and command of and English Literature. ONE 
ForEIGN LaNnGuAGE, comprising: French, German or Latin (to be by the Candidate). MaTHEemaTics 
comprising Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

Candidates may be exem from the Preliminary Examination on uction of Certificates of ha passed 

rr hide ame ow hea da thgmeeon 8 

The Examinations will be held at 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, LEEDS, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
BELFAST, CAPE TOWN, JOHANNESBURG and DURBAN. 
Forms of application and all further information may be obtained of the Secretary. 
The last date for receiving applications is September 27th, 1932. 

Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. A. GARRETT, 

Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. Secretary. 


NOTE.—Complete sets of past Examination Papers may be obtained of the Secretary, price 18. per set. 
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| pEBENTURE HOLDER 
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cTORS 
| dect ERS R Many new limited companies will be 
| aL ds S SUMMARY. N formed in the coming months, and 
| ANNU a {if Accountants are reminded that a com- 
| E plete supply of all Company requisities 
can be immediately delivered by Tollit 
and Harvey, Ltd. 


Every item is of the famous ‘‘Guildhall’’ 
quality, and among those of first-class 
importance is their Share Register on 
the Loose-leaf principle. Accountants 
do not need to have the manifest 
advantages of this modernised Register 
pointed out. 


Ruling, Binding and Price of this, and 
every other requisite are shown in the 
Specimen Book at each one of Tollit 
and Harvey’s three addresses. And to 
Accountants in the country Tollit and 
Harvey are glad to send a copy of this 
volume for inspection. The use of this 
Specimen Book makes ordering simple 
and satisfactory. Call or write to-day. 


TOLLIT & HARVEY 


LIMITED 


CITY—4o0, Gresham Street, E.C.2 
STRAND—Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


WESTMINSTER—| 8, Victoria Street, S. W.! 


Account Book Makers to the City 
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SPECIALISED TUTORIAL SERVICE 


For the PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE and FINAL EXAMS. of the 
SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


X. M. stan College Ac- That the Coaching provided by the 
— 2 Courses Metropolitan College constitutes 


ore by Mr. a most reliable means of achiev- 
ar peony coc FCA.FSAA,, ing complete success at the exam- 


inations is clearly evidenced by 
Ge the excellent record of Results 

— which M. C. students regularly 
— obtain at the half-yearly examin- 


ations of the Society. 


(most of w are honoursmen) 
and many Barristers - at -Law, 


University Graduates in Laws, N 
Economics, &c. 


N 


At the C. A. (England and Wales) and S.A. A. examinations held during the eleven 
years to May, 1932, Students of the Metropolitan College won: 


125 HONOURS 


including 


23 FIRST PLACES 


14 SECOND PLACES : 23 THIRD PLACES . 


and, in addition, 
Thirty -two Official Prizes 
Six Gold and Silver Medals 
and 


OVER 4,300 SUCCESSES 


Write or Call TO-DAY for a free copy of the College “ Accountancy Prospectus.” 


LONDON: 40-42, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 6280). BELFAST: 7, Bedford St. BIRMINGHAM: 33, Newhall St. 
BLACKPOOL : 29, Birley St. rst BRADPORD | 00, * Parade. BRISTOL: 44,Corn St. CARDIFF: 12, Windsor’ 
and at 15, Adelaide St., Docks. CARLISLE : , Lowther St. DUBLIN: — — 8 Street 


: 10, Silver St. KEIGHLEY: Masonic Bidgs., Cooke St. "LEEDS: Sun Bigge 41 
Bldgs, 85 Lane. LIVERPOOL : 19, South path John St. MANCHESTER : 21, 5 
A” 


KE-ON-TRENT: $1, 1 — . SWANSEA: 1. 
(Cual Office Hours—E 2 Appointment. 


MET ROPOLITAN ( COLLEGE 


Dept. A3, ST. ALBANS. 
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PITMAN’S BOOKS 


THE FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF PROCESS 
Cost ACCOUNT- 
ING 


By L. A. Wicurt, Associate of the 
Institute of Cost orks Account- 


special system. met 
immed ave suitable for beth lexge and 
small 112 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF 
FOREIGN EX- 


ACCOUNTS OF 
EXECUTORS, AD- 
MINISTRATORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


W. B. PL LIS, F.C. A., A. C. I. S. 
Sixth Edition standard 


THE LAW OF 
ARBITRATION 
AND AWARDS 


By Horace S. Parmer, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. comprehen- 


22 of Bonen ve Account- 

ants and Auditors, and to the 

practitioner who requires Bcc 
ible information 


duties, appointment, tc. 82 
Send for full particulars. 


INCOME TAX LAW 
PRACTICE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


F. F. SHARLES, F.S.A.A., R. P- 
CROOM- JOHNSON, K.C., L. C. GRAHAM- 
DIXON, Barrister - at - Law, and W. J. 
ECCOTT, formerly one of H.M. Principal 

Inspectors of Taxes. 


This valuable reference work has made an 
immediate appeal to all who are concerned 
with Income Tax: It comprises two loose- 
leaf volumes (1432 pages) in which the whole 
of the provisions of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, and subsequent Finance Acts are 
presented, together with concise summaries 
of all important tax cases. FREE SERVICE. 
In conjunction with the work a free service 
is offered, by means of which subscribers will 
receive supplements relating to changes in law 
and practice that take place during the three 
— ears from date of publication. Full particu- 

of the work, and of the unique service 
will be sent on application. 


Two 
VOLUMES EA. 4. wer. 1432 PAGES 


“One of the most notable works ever published om the 
subject.” — THE ACCOUNTANT. 
a= t= care and will be 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL. 


COST ACCOUNTS IN RUBBER 
AND PLASTIC TRADES 


By THomas W. FAZAKERLEY, 92 pp. 5s. net. 


PRACTICAL AUDITING 
By E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., ont EC Poam, PCA. 
Fifth Edition. 600 pp. 21s. net. 


THE COMPANY REGISTRAR’S 
MANUAL 


By J. J. QuINLIVAN. 356 pp. 10s. Gd. net. 
MODERN OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 


By H. W. Simpson, F.C.LS. 328 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


BILLS, CHEQUES AND NOTES 
(SLaATER.) Fifth Edition revised by L. Le MARCHANT 
MINTY. 220 pp. 38. net. 


HIRE PURCHASE 
ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGE- 
ag 9 


By R. Fox-Swurm, M.C., 
A. I. 8 A complete and up-to-date 
guide for Accountants concerned 


I ane eren 


— to = duties of a company 
irector, detailed and 
readily 4 —— le information 
on the law as it affects a directors 
duties. Edition. 284 pp. 


LIQUIDATOR’S 
INDEX AND 
SUMMARY OF THE 
COMPANIES ACT AND 
WINDING -UP RULES: 


1929 
By J. H. Sentor, F.C. A., and H. M. 
Pratt, Barrister-at-Law. Imme- 


diate reference to any desired sec- 
tion of the . Acts = 
Rules is a7 

invaluable work, wai ‘ie the 
associated — are brought 
together in readily accessible form. 
Foolscap folio, 92 pp., 188. net. 
„Will save the Practitioner much 
time, trouble and worry.” — The 
Accountant. 


THE LAW OF THE 
SALE OF GOODS 


By C. G. Austin, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. A ly written exposi- 
tion, in which special attention is 
paid to the more intricate problems 
— Contract of Sale. 


the 
y ed to Examin- 
ation candidates. 172 pp. Ss. net 
Order from a Bookseller 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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— py — — gtr 1 With tre- purchase trading. It 
shows how they ome, angen = gore fully ¥ . 22 
numerous trades which require this — — — i, end a. 
2 explanations of the at points 
| involved. A complete set of agree- 
| ment forms is included. 274 pp. 
| 7s. 6d. net. 
PRACTICAL : 
CHANGE DIRECTORSHIP 
By WILIA F. SPALpING, Fellow H. E. Coresworrny, A.C.A. 
and Member of the Council of the Rs way Author of “ Secretarial 
Institute of Bankers, Author of Book-keeping and Accounts,” &c. 
“The London M Market, 
&c. pre Set (Third) — of 
a work that is recognised to be one 
of the 4 of its ge — 
in sim language main 
principles of Foreign Exchange | 
operation. 136 pp. 6d. net. | TOs. Gd. net. | 
Bo 
1 a 
work, incorporating [ull references | 
to the * it ne arm the ac- 
counts, wi practi escriptions — — — 
of the books required for account - | 
ing purposes, and the methods of | 
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Accountants who require 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE gains 
claims for alleged negligence, 

of papers, 

PENSION SCHEMES fo: themselves or 
their clients, 

MOTOR INSURANCE special policy 
for Accountants in particularly attractive terms, 


Should apply to— 


MUIR BEDDALL & CO., LTD. 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 
37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


—_—_— — a 


Od 


ANALYSIS BOOKS and PAPERS. 


— 
= — 
. — Hy HHH ES 
ACCURATE ; [I | EXCELLENT 
j¹]2“t ELLE 
=. = 23388282. 
and Be 1 PAPER 
DISTINCT 2 SUPERIOR 
2 
RULING 3 BINDING 
10 fetish: 22 — 
iid 11 
* 


LIMITED 
STOCK OVER SO DIFFERENT RULINGS 


ANALYSIS and ANALYTICAL CASH BOOKS. 


BOOKS ... ... FROM 4/6 
PRICES {rooms SHEETS „ 2, per quire. 
SAMPLE BOOK OF RULINGS ON REQUEST. 
SH AW & ONS THE ACCOUNTANT’S PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
LIMITED. S 


7,8 A 9, FETTER LANE, LONDON. £.C.4. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


) YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE 

STUDY TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY IN YOUR 
AT CAREER FOR A FEW SPARE 
HOME SHILLINGS MONTHLY TIME 


ME BE YOUR FATHE 


WE DO NOT PROFESS TO ACT 
AS AN EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 
BUT WE CERTAINLY ARE IN A 
POSITION TO GIVE FATHERLY 
ADVICE ON ALL CAREERS 
AND THE POSSIBILITY OF 
EMPLOYMENT THEREIN. 


LET 


Unless you are in touch with all 
branches of industry, you cannot 
see the possibilities of employment, 
but with our gigantic organisation 
we are in touch with every sphere 
of activity and we know that in 
many trades and professions there 
are more vacancies than there are 
trained men to fill them. 


We teach by post all branches of 
the following vocations and 


The Institute of Chartered 
COMMERCIAL—contd. Accountants F. c. A 
The Society of 
> Accountants and Auditors F. S. LA 
65 tr — The London Association of 
of Weights and M. Accountants P.LAA. 
Modern Business Methods The Corporation of Accountants F.C.R.A. 
Police Entrance and Promotion Courses ‘The Institute of Cost and Works 
Salesmanship Accountants F. C. W. A 
Secretaryship 
Shorthand The Chartered Institute of 
7 — — Secretaries F.C.LS. 
Commercial Arithmetic The Incorporated Secretaries’ 
Commercial Art INSURA\ CE Association F.LS.A. 
— 1 The Corporation of Certified Secs. F.C.C.S. 
Costing. Economics Employers’ Liability Auctioneers F. AL. P.A. 


IF YOU DO NOT SEE YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS ABOVE, WRITE TO US ON ANY SUBJECT 


DO NOT DELAY— 


WE TEACH BY POST 


IT COSTS NOTHING | THERE MAY BE CHANCES FOR YOU — 
TO ENQUIRE TO-DAY FOR WHICH YOU MAY BE IN ALL PAR 
TOO LATE TO-MORROW. EVERY DAY OF THE WORLD 


COUNTS IN A MAN’S CAREER. 


Alsec Ask for Our New Book (FREE OF CHARGE) 


THE HUMAN MACHINE 


Secrets of Success 


Note Address Carefully : 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD. 
(Dept. S.A.A.) ~ ~ SHEFFIELD 


. 
specialise in all examinations MOSH ESSIVE 
dongocted therewith. Our advice st PROGYORLD 
MO HE 
is always Free. FUL AND "INT 
2 SUCCESS COLLEG 
THE eres ONDEN EXAMINATION QUALIFYING 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. x 


BASE YOUR DECISION 


on the following 


SIMPLE FACTS! 


(1) HONOURS RECORD : 


At the May, 1932, Examinations (Intermediate and Final) of the Society, 
B. C. A.“ Students secured 50% of the Honours Awards, including 


BOTH FIRST PLACES. 


N.B.—At the November, 1931, Examinations, Students of the College 
secured 75% of the Honours, including BOTH FIRST PLACES. 


(2) PASS RATIOS: 


At the May, 1932, Examinations B. C. A.“ Students secured a much higher 
ratio of Passes to Failures than other Students, as disclosed by the 
following figures, prepared from the Official Pass Lists and the B. C. A.“ 


Schedules : 
Ratio of 
INTERMEDIATE: Total Passed Failed Passes to Fatlures 
B. G. A. Students 182 101 81 12} to 10 
All Others A 302 127 175 7 to 10 
484 228 256 
— — — 
Ratio of 
FINAL : Total Passed Failed Passes to Failures 
. G. A. Students * 130 70 60 12 to 10 
All Others ott 150 222 103 119 9 to 10 
352 173 179 


The B. C. A.“ figures relate exclusively to Correspondence Course Students who enrolled for 
the above Examinations. All such Students who sat (or did not notify the College that 
they did not sit) are included, irrespective of the amount of work done. 


ENROL WITH THE “B.C.A.” AND 
ENHANCE YOUR PROSPECTS OF SUCCESS! 


The British College of Accountancy Ltd. 


Directors: E. MILES TAYLOR; V. H. GRAINGER; V. H M. BAYLEY; c. E PERRY; R BIBBY ; E WESTBY-NUNN. 


.82, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. c. 2 
— —— — — — 
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xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS: 


The Investors’ Chronicle and Money Market Review has provided Investors 


with the best and most reliable news regarding Stock Exchange Security 
Markets. It is undoubtedly the most widely read of any financial and 


commercial week-end review. 


Quotations from The Investors’ Chronicle Securities Index appear in the 
Statistical Summary of the Bank of England. 


Investors Chronicle 


(ESTABLISHED 1860) 


Is an independent newspaper. 


Is not connected with, or controlled by, any issuing house 


or firm of stockbrokers. 


Is not financially interested in the promotion of any public 


or private issue of shares. 


Has the largest net sales of any weekly financial newspaper. 


pe a 


the country, 


A free specimen copy may be obtained on application to 
The Publisher : 


The Investors’ Chronicle 


20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, Ec. a. 


BAR-LOCK 


ALL-BRITISH 
TYPEWRITERS 


BAR-LOCK STANDARD 


Examination Syllabuses 
(* Commerce”) 


of S. I. A. aca 


other recognised Professional Associations are 
completely covered by 
COMMERCE: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 


— of the R. S. A., L. Ch. C., L. and Ch. Union, etc 
Large Demy, 800 882 pages, cloth 10/6 ne‘ 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BOOK- 

_ KEEP I NG AND ACCOUNTS 


Src — preparing for examinations of 
C.A., C. R. A., L.A. A., C. IS., etc. Includes many 
examples and exercises, with skeleton answers. 
Demy 642+ vii pages, bound in cloth. 12/6 net 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF INCOME TAX 
AND SUR-TAX 
Seventh Edition) By R. Giynne Wiiuams, A.C.A., 
W. L. Reppisn, F.C. A. and H. G. W. Teverson, F.C. A. 
pg rom theoretical expositionof the principles 
Income Tax and Super Tax, with numerous 
examples and illustrations. Thoroughly reliable, 
and brought up to date each year. 
Demy 800, 1 124 bound — — a 11/6 net 


THE GREGG. PUBLISHING 50. LTD., 
Gregg House, 51, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. xiii 


The Accountancy ESTABLISHED 1884 & Law Tutors 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. 


Directors 
. W. Bigg, F. C. A., F. S. A. 4. C. A. Sales, LL.B. (Lond.), F. S. 4. 4. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C. A., F. S. 4. A4. 


Testineny DuRING THE Last HALF-YEAR Recognition 
to ie, to 30th June 1932, of 
Teaching THE Personal 
aiid NuMBER OF PUPILS * 
AN INCREASE preparing for the Examinations of the AN INCREASE 
= Institute and Society un E 
* who enrolled for the W 
r MONTH Preparatory, Intermediate and Final Courses EVERY MONTH 
of conducted by of 
1931 * 1932 
„„ has shewn a — 


FURTHER INCREASE OF OVER 24 PER CENT. 


ee ee ee 


Courses Instruction 
rr of furnished by the Company are 


bsoluted , 1 mast the fullest 1 1 
however, is made for Oral Lectures for those Students who Pi mag Spy SE pee yoy able to take advantage thereof 


THE AUTUMN SESSION OF 
PROVINCIAL LECTURES 
held exclusively for 
The Institute and Society Examinations 


is arranged in 
MANCHESTER 

BIRMINGHAM CARDIFF LEICESTER NOTTINGHAM 

BRADFORD HULL LIVERPOOL PRESTON 

BRISTOL LEEDS NEWCASTLE SHEFFIELD 

In addition, a number of Lectures, providing valuable consultative facilities, will be given in 
RLACKPOOL EXETER NORTHAMPTON PLYMOUTH SWANSEA 
BOURNEMOUTH NEWPORT NORWICH so ETC. 


to meet the requirements of Pupils. 
A detailed programme, for any particular town, will be furnished on request. 


10, IRONMONGER LANE (Cheapside), LONDON, E.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST 


PUBLISHED 


6° EDITION Price 7s. 6d. Net 
1932 Post Free 8s. 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
INCOME TAX 


by A. G. McBAIN, Chartered Accountant 
ENLARGED & A concise boote e PRACTITIONER 


REVISED 


Incorporating the A comprehensive textbook for the STUDENT 
1932 Finance Act ‘aati 
inance AC A i ition of 
Income Tax for the BUSINESS MAN 


Features of this edition :— 


(1) Full marginal references to the sections of the Income Tax Act, 1918, and all subsequent 
Finance Acts, including the Finance Act, 1932. 
(2) Complete explanations, with numerous examples, of the existing provisions regarding: 
(a) New, existing and discontinued businesses. 
(b) Changes in proprietorship of businesses. 
e ief in respect of Losses. 
(3) Tables of— 
(a) Time Limits for — — all claims. 
(b) Allowances and Reliefs applying to the individual taxpayer from 1925/26 onwards. 
(4) The inclusion in the text of the most recent case law and Board of Inland Revenue 
concessions or rulings, so far as these have been made known. 


IN STOCK AT THE CITY LIBRARY, 41 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
ORDER FORM 


Messrs. Gee & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 3 
6 & 8 Kirby Street, London, E. C. 1 


Please upp. 3 of “Complete Practical Income Tax” (6th Edition) by 
A. G. McBain, Chartered Accountant, for which I enclose remittance. 
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THE DIRECT WAY TO SUCCESS 


Before you make up your 
mind about training 


No man who is seeking to 
pass the S.A.A. Examina- 
tions should make up his 
mind to enrol with any 
Training Institution until 
he has considered the 
services offered by The 
School of Accountancy. 
The prospectus will con- 
vince you of the superiority 
of the School’s training 
methods and explains why 
they achieve outstanding 
examination successes. A 
copy will be sent to you 
post free. 


Special 
Autumn Offer 


Students enrolling now are 
allowed a special concession 
which effects a substantial 
reduction in the cost of 
training. 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNT 


tad MOORGATE 


8.1. l. 
EXAMINATION 
SUCCESSES 


FIRST PLACE FINAL 
FIRST PLACE FINAL 
SOCIETY GOLD MEDAL 


SOCIETY GOLD MEDAL 
FIRST PLACE FINAL 


THIRD PLACE FINAL 


TWO INTERMEDIATE HON URS 
ONE PLACE GAINED in 1932 


* 


Society Candidates 
should consider 


carefully :— 


* That this high standard of 
tuition is obtainable at 
most moderate fees, pay- 
able by instalments of 
£1 10 monthly. 


* That the School's Director 
of Studies is an _ Incor- 
porated Accountant, First 
Place Intermediate and 
Final Examinations. 


%& That Standard Text Books 
are prescribed in every case. 


¥%& That The Schoo! has 

ained the Highest 

onours in recent years 

— the 4th PLACE 
INAL, May, 1931). 


LONDON 


ANCY 
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xvi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


nen Hall 


POSTAL COURSES 


for the SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY 


Examinations 


For many years Wolsey Hall has successfully pre- 
pared candidates for the Preliminary Examinations 
of the of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. Wolsey Hall Courses for these Exams. 
are based on the actual syllabus for each examination, 
and are conducted by an able staff of University 
Graduate Teachers, who are specialists in their respective 
subjects, Amongst the advantages offered are the 
asa —— 


Groy nd Fully Covered 
olsey Hall Courses enable students to cover 
the Whole of the ground in the shortest posible 
periqd ; work is systematised and labour reduced 
to a minimum. 
Individual Attention 
Students begin at any time, and each has his 


or her own rate of pro; , receiving individual 
attention all the time. is nothing mechanical 
about Wolsey Hall Tuition. 


All Difficulties Solved 
The Courses include Lesson-Notes, Tests with 
Answers, Correction and Criticisms of 
t’s» work and solution of a difficulties 
by Tutors, with whom he is in direct postal 
munication. 2. 


Tuitlon until Successful 


ROSPECTUS FREE 


3 Prospectus full information as to 

2 Hall Seal Coen feet, Deferred Ps 
— &c may be obtained (please mention ) 
from The Secretary, Department AC6r, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 


13 | 


Voluntary Liquidation 


under 
The Companies Act, 1929 
by 
HERBERT W. JORDAN 
and 


R. J. BLACKADDER, C.A. 


The procedure in a Voluntary Winding Up 
is clearly stated, and the difference in a 
Members’ Winding and a Creditors’ 
Winding Up — 


Under the Act of 1929 the procedure in 
the Voluntary Winding Up of Companies 
distinguishes between the Winding Up of 
a Company believed by the Directors 
to be solvent and that not so believed to 
be solvent, the two forms being described 
respectively as a ‘‘Member’ Voluntary 
Winding Up,” and a Creditors Voluntary 
Winding Up.” In this book there is 
stated separately the procedure particular 
to one or the other form of Winding Up 
and those J which apply in the 
case of Voluntary Liquidations generally. 


The book contains the Sections of the Act 
under which Voluntary Liquidation is 
authorised and conducted, and such of 
The Companies (Winding Up) Rules, 
1929, as are appropriate to the case of 
either form of Voluntary Liquidation. 


Price 10s. net; by post 10s. 6d. 


Jordan & Sons Limited under- 

take all the London business in 

either a Members or a Creditors 

Voluntary Winding Up on behalf 
of Liquidators. 


Jordan&Sons, Limited 
Company Registration Agents 
Law Publishers 


11630 118 CHANCERY LANE 
w. Ca 


and 13 BROAD ST. PLACE, E.C.2 
Phone Holborn 0434 
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Sixpence 
Every Saturday 


CORRECT 


Head Office—68, KING WILLIAM STREET, E. C. 4. 


Che Statist 


SOUND INFORMATION 


At all 
Bookstalls 


FORECASTS 


IMPARTIAL OPINION 
in all matters of 


FINANCE, TRADE and INVESTMENT 


Guardian — —— Ltd. 


Law Courts Branch—21, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,024,578 


| TOTAL ASSETS, £13,158,000. 


THE COMPANY TRANSACTS ALL THE PRINCIPAL 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Legal & Government Bonds. The “auaroian - is in the tront rank of Companies transacting Fidelity 
Insurance. The Company's Bonds are accepted by the High Court and all departments of H. M. Government. 
usual Commercial Policies are issued on behalf of Secretaries, Managers, Cashiers, Clerks, &c. 


The 


immediate issue of Cover Notes when required on behalf of ACCOUNTANTS as 
RECEIVERS (Chancery), BANKRUPTCY TRUSTEES, LIQUIDATORS, &c. 


‘SUCCESS IN 
| NOVEMBER 


The names of many Candidates at 
the May Examinations who had used 
“ THE BOOKS FOR THE POCKET” 
figure in the Pass List. If you are 
sitting in November, you should write 
for details of our inexpensive books of 
Questions and Answers in the subjects 
of the Examination Syllabus, e. g., 
ECONOMICS, STATISTICS, 
RIGHTS and DUTIES, ete. 


Any Book sent on seven days approval 


Those who have already purchased these books 
unhesitatingly recommend them to their friends. 


Details from— 


THE COACHING ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


3, LAWRENCE LANE, Cheapside, LONDON, E. c. 2 


Important to Accountants 


IMMEDIATE Security for 
TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY, 
reine 


CONTROLLERSHIPS 
is granted by the 


BRITISH LAW 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Whose Fidelity Bonds are accepted by 
all Departments of H.M. Government 


Head Office : 
31 & 32, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E. C. 2 


Tetephone—ETROPOLITAN 9851 (6 lines). 
Telegrams —* BRITLAW, CENT, LONDON.” 


Quotations for other classes of Insurance 


promptly submitted upon application. 
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READY IN OCTOBER. 


REGISTERED 


ACCOUNTANTS’ and 
AUDITORS’ DIARY 


for (COPYRIGHT) 
1933 
Published in the following Editions : 
KB Two days to a page, Stiff Boards - - - - -+- G/= ; 
=e ow x Brown Cloth - - = - - B/- t 
ge 2 Interleaved with Blotting, Stiff * 7/6 
r * Interleaved with Blotting, Brown Cloth / 
MIB One day to a page, Stiff Boards - - - 9% 
3 2 Brown Cloth - - 11 
ae * Interleaved with Blotting, Stiff Boards 10 / F 
n is Interleaved with Blotting, Brown Cloth 12/6 0 
ALL Editions are Foolscap Folio and 7 
contain full and complete Editorial Matter. 
of Client nee . * vaio and “Humber ef ( 
Hours, thus forming a most valuable * for Principals and Clerks; also 
a useful and complete Monthly Summary of Time, embracing ° Name of Client 
or Estate, column for each Month, and also columns for Folio.“ Total 
Hours. Number of Days.“ Rate per Day and Charges. 
The Cloth Editions contain an additional four sheets of the 
“ Time Summary.” 
Edited by an Eminent City of London Accountant. a 
P. 


Contains Valuable and Complete Information for the above Professions. 


The provisions of the Finance Acts up to and including 1932, relating to 
Income Tax and Sur Tax, together with the provisions as to Personal P. 
and Life Assurance Allowances, etc., are fully dealt with in all Editions. 


Information is also given as to relief from Double Taxation, Sales 
and Purchases cum dividend, Transitional Relief, and other matters. P. 


To avoid the trouble and expense of Book · keeping and rendering Accounts, Postal Orders 
or Cheque with Order will much oblige. The same will be acknowledged per return. 


T. WHITTINGHAM & CO., LTD. 


Accountants’ Stationers & Printers, 


Registered Office: 50, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 


And at 35, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON. E. c.. 


1980 &. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3,000 MEDALS and PRIZES 


have been secured at recent Public Examinations 


by Candidates who have used 
THE 


STUDENT'S 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


BOOK-KEEPING, ==: 


ACCOUNTING »» BANKING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, AccounrTanrt, 


2,000 References, 


who will forward cop 
» Huddersfield. 


on receipt of post 
NEW EDITION—THIRTY-NINTH!!! 
1,03 pp. 400 EXERCISES. KEY ready. 
Price 7/6; Post Free /. 1,200,000 Copies Sold. 
It is the only RELIABLE, COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE GUIDE 
to all EXAMINATIONS, and includes 1930 EXAM. PAPERS 


addressed to Box 


Of all Booksellers and GEE & CO., 41 Moorgate, E.C.2 


FIFTH EDITION—Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, 1 0. net. By Post, Ad. extra. 


COST ACCOUNTS 


The Key to Economy in Manufacture 
BY 


W. STRACHAN, 


Incorporated Accountant 
(MARTIN, FARLOW & CO.) 


CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.—Classification and Method of 
Treatment. 

PAKT i.—Procedure; Treatment of Material, Labours 
Charges and Interest; Cost and Stores 

1 Ledgers. 

PART II.—- Manufacture by Process—Difference in 
Procedure. 

PART III.— Manufacture of Small Articles; Mass 
Production ; Standard Costs. 

PART IV.—The Uses of Cards and Agreement of Cost 
Accounts with Financial Accounts. 

APPENDIX.—Forms and Specimen Entries showing 
how the Accounts Balance. 


In the New Edition Chapters have been added 
dealing with “Standard Costs” and “Procedure,” 
and the Text has been revised throughout. 


The book is entirely u ate, and the New Edition —— admir- 
able, concise view of Modern Costing.''—Chamber of eJournal. 


SWEET & MAXWELL, LTD. 


8, Chancery Lane, London, W.G.2 
— ũ ‚ —— —— 


Jordans 
Company 
Service 


Incorporation of Companies 


The accumulated experience 
of nearly Seventy years of 
Company Registration is at 
the service of the Profession. 


M ement of Companies 
All Agency Service in connec- 
tion with Companies con- 
ducted with expedition. 


Books and Forms 


Jordans’ Books on Com 
Law and Practice are authori- 
tative and cover the whole 
field of the subject. 


Vi I; t L * * I, ti 
All the London business in 
either a Members’ or a Credi- 
tors’ Voluntary Winding Up 
conducted for Liquidators. 


Write or Phone 


Jordan & Sons, Limited 
Company Registrution Agents 
Law Publishers 
116 to 118 CHANCERY LANE 
W. C. 2 


and 13 BROAD ST. PLACE, E. d. 2 
Phone Holborn 0434. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For nearly 40 years The Financial Times has specialised daily in providing financial information 
Neo oak Cone & 5 ee oe ue character. From its pages the 
investing and speculative public obtain a weal specialised opinion, with an arra 
of financial facts and figures impossible to procure elsewhere. 8 

The Financial Times deals day by day, accurately and fully, with all the varying aspects of 
National, International and Joint "stock „ and, in addition, contains much information and 
advice of particular interest to the investor of moderate means. 


A Fall Financial Service. 


r — . — Be 
“ Answers to During the past twelve months over separate queries have been 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
° ° OF ANY 
| | FINANCIAL JOURNAL 


IN THE EMPIRE. 


GUARANTEED TUITION FOR THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS 


is provided by 


PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


TESTIMONY. SALIENT 


pleased to be able to info that I have . 
— ieanteionet tee Society, I should like FEATURES: 


is opportunity of expressin appreciation TEXTBOOKS 
‘ao ane aud thes takes by Ba Colles ee pam LENT 
“THE FACT THAT I PASSED BOTH THE All recom- 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL AT THE FIRST 
ATTEMPT SPEAKS WELL FOR YOUR TUITION 


Incorporated 
Accountants and 


Barristers. : 
om, sings I am a ——— who works por Me SPECIAL PRE- 
HELP WITH through the Courses can be sure of a pass. EXAMI N 
INDIVIDUAL you for your very personal interest in my preparation and WORK 
DIFFICULTIES wishing you every success.” : ‘This has proved 
Real facilities to be of im- 
for assisting the mene value to 


SEND TO-DAY CORRE 7 NCE PRINCIPAL: 


FOR ROBT. W. HOLLAND 
PROSPECTUS. 235 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 O. B. E., M. A., M.Se., LL.D. 
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In the Round the Markets column the investor and speculator has provided for him the best of inside information by 
“ Avtotycus,” unquestionably the best informed Stock Exchange correspondent of the day. 
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To every Company Secretary The Financial Times is a daily necessity. A very full service is provided relative to all 
ing Company Law and Company procedure. instructive article devoted Secretarial contributed 
Me F. B. Heat BA ‘the well known Company suthesity, published weekly. * ee * 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


The 
Solicitors’ Journal 


(Established 1857) (Published Weekly) 


The aim of “ The Solicitors’ Journal” is to 
keep its readers informed of changes in the 
Law, whether as the result of recent decisions, 
new legislation, or new rules; to provide a 
summary of the legal news and events of the 
week, and to discuss in well-informed articles 
matters of legal interest to Lawyers, Account- 
ants, Bankers, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and 
those engaged in the Insurance World. 


Practical Notes on Company Law and Practice 
are included each week and will be found very 
useful by Accountants, Company Secretaries, &c. 


Specimen Copy free from: 


The Manager, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Make Financial Provision against the 
Risks of Life ! 
| FOR 


| UNIMPEACHABLE FINANCIAL SECURITY, 
_ EQUITABLE PREMIUMS, FULL COVER, 


| AND 

| REAL INSURANCE SERVICE 
PLACE ALL vOUR 
| INSURANCES 


PHGENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office : 
PHCNIX HOUSE, KING WILLIAM sr. LONDON, ECA 


| Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
| VIVLULIUUVUNILLAUUUVUI LLU CULL 


7s. 6d., postage 6d. 


COMPANY LAW 


By 
J. Charlesworth, LL.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


This book is intended as a text-book 
students, and is founded on several 
experience in lecturing on the subject. 
with companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act, 1929, and also with companies 
to which the Companies Clauses Acts apply. 
At the same time an attempt has also been 
made to show the company system in its actual 

tion, by giving constant references to 


able A and other company documents, and by 
paying special attention to the law relating to 
company finance. 


CHARLESWORTH’S 
Principles 


8s., postage bd. 


of 


MERCANTILE LAW 


SECOND EDITION (1931). 
By 
J. Charlesworth, LL.D. 

We have formed a very high opinion of its 
merits..... The author has—and wisely, in 
our opinion—illustrated the principles by draw- 
ing on recent cases. This is the advantage a 
new book has over a new edition of an old book. 
The latter so often holds on tenaciously to the 
old cases and refers to the recent ones only in a 
footnote .... A student who has the modest 
sum of eight shillings to spend on a law book 
cannot spend it more advantageously than by 
buying what will become popularly known as 
* Charlesworth’s Mercantile Law. 


Law) Notes. 


STEVENS & SONS, LTD., 
119 & 120, Chancery Lane. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


SWEET & MAXWELL, LTD., 
2 & 3, Chancery Lane. 
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xxii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


18th EDITION 


RIGHTS & DUTIES 


LIQUIDATORS. T RUSTEES & RECEIVERS 


By RANKING, SPICER & PEGLER 
(Edited by H. A. R. J. WILSON F. c. A., F.S.A.A.) 


PRICE 18 / net: By post 15/9 


H. F. L. (Publishers) Ltd., 19, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


University of London 


Commerce Degree 
Bureau 


HE Official Institution for the 
assistance of EXTERNAL 
STUDENTS preparing for the 
COMMERCE DEGREE. 


de f sae and 1 Clerks, 

especially those living in the 

Provinces, wishing to read for the 

ee, should write forProspectus 
advice to the Secretary, 

Mr. H. J. CRAWFORD, B.A., 
46, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. C. I. 


come to FOV LES 


FOR BOOKS! 
and . na Over” two ro aillon voles, 10 chon tom 


999-125, spas a 8 Cross RD., "CONDON, w.c.2. 
Telephone - Gerrard 5860 (7 lines). 


The Institute of Arbitrators. 


(Incorporated.) 


12 eee ee 
encourage, and facilitate the practice of the 
settlement of disputes by Arbitration. It also 
affords an opportunity for those versed in 
Arbitration to meet and discuss the problems 
which arise, and for the younger members of 
other professional bodies to gain a greater insight 
into procedure and practice in Arbitration. 


Apart from the professional classes of Membership, 
namely, Fellows and Associates, who are qualified 
to act as Arbitrators and Specialists, there is a 
class of SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS who have 
the right of attending lectures, discussions, &c. 


Full particulars of the Institute and its publications 
may be obtained upon application to the Offices 
at 10, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXPERT TUITION 
for the Institute and Society Examinations. 


E. IRVINE 


HALLAS, A.C.A., conducts unrivalled Postal Courses, 
’ experience in candidates for these 


and making of work, and 
is guaranteed. From May, 1920, 
successes have been obtained 


engaged. 
t return 


26 passed out of 32 si 
results res of all Exams. have been published for 
years past. te fees. Prises to 
students taking Honours. 


For Particulars apply— 


1, IVEGATE, BRADFORD. 


EVERYWHERE 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
CREED SEATON & co., SULGRAVE, Nr. Banbury 


BALANCE SHEETS yuu 


their best appearance when they are type-written. 
Te ensure absolute perfection, send them to. the ö 


| STAR TYPEWRITING OFFICE } 
} 65-66 BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.2 | 


Successful Preparation 
for Your Examination 


The J. C. S. can give you unsurpassed coaching 
for either the “ Society” or the “ Institute” 
Examinations. 


The Instructors are men 
of high qualifications 


and wide experience. 


The Schools were founded in 1891 and are the 
world’s largest institution devoted to tuition by 

. Each Course is carefully planned 
to give the student that soundness of knowiedge 
which, unlike “cramming,” is practically an 
assurance of success in the Examination Room. 


for our expert advice. This is given free 


— — 
and places you under no obligation. 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
Dept. 242, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


CITY & COUNTY BOROUGH OF GLOUCESTER 
PROFESSIONAL AUDITORS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Members of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants or of the 


Society of Inco ted Accountants and Auditors 
for tment of Pro Auditor or Auditors under 
the Council. Salary 150 guineas per annum. 


Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions, sta qualifications and experience in the audit of 
accounts of Authorities, and in envelopes endorsed 
Professional Auditor,” should be received at the Guild- 
hall, Gloucester, by first post on Ist October, 1982. 


Canvassing strictly prohibited. 


G. S. McINTIRE, 
Guildhall, Gloucester. Town Clerk. 
August 29th, 19382. 


8 
the tioned, who are prepared to Purchase 


for Cash or submit Tenders.— Machine T. 
Limited _ 


CCOUNTANCY AMALGAMATIONS, Partnerships 
and Practices. Connections in all the principal 
cities and towns. Consult C. W. Nourse, Fc... 

retired), in strict confidence. 01A, St. Peter's Street, 
Derby. Phone: Derby 2629. 

CCOUNTANTS desirous of arranging a Partnership 
or the sale ob yay! practice should write 
Gordon Ford & Co., 10, Norfolk Street, London, 


W. Ca (Temple Bar 6177). 


BRIGHTON HOVE AND WORTHING 
GAS COMPANY. 


OSITION vacant in Accounting Department at 
Brighton for young Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant aged 24-28, with practical experience of 

costing, stores accounts, organising ability. Commencing 
salary £200 per annum, increases dependent on merit. 
Co-partnership and Contributory Pensions Schemes in 
force (subject to probationary period of service). 
Applications, in own handwriting, with two copies 
of recent testimonials to. Secretary of Company, 
5, Gt. Winchester Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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The Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


Incorporated A. D. 1720 


ee Misses. of Insurance and also 
undertakes the duties.of Executor and Trustee 
2 


RECEIVERS, LIQUIDATORS, TRUSTEES 
AND SPECIAL MANAGER’S BONDS 


The Corporation offers special facilities for the issue of these Bonds at minimum rates 


4 anaes 


. Axp_ AUDITORS ALEXANDER Apwerr Garrett, Secretary, at 
Incorrorated. Accountants" Hall, Victoria Embankment. Landon, W C3, and. Printed ‘byt: Warrnwoman r Coy” Mit, 
50, Southwark Bridge Road, „ S.E.1,—September, 
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